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Art. I. — Oil the Introduction of the EnglisTt Language 
instead of the Persian, as the Judicial Language 
throughout the British Dominions in India. 

THE administration of justice is so important to tlio 
happincs.s of our Indian feIIo\v-subjccfa» that those who 
seek their w elfare, oan scarcely avoid feeling deeply in- 
terested in this .subject. « About four years ago, we ven- 
tured to point out the di.sndvantagcs ari.Hing from tho 
administration of justice through the medium of a lan- 
guage equally foreign to the judge and to the great body 
of the people. This is a case, indeed, almost without 
a jiarullcl in the history of mankind; and while it is tho 
grand wish of the British government to administer jus- 
tice with the utmost impartiality, this course subjects tho 
lives and property of possibly eighty millions of people 
to all the uncertainty in.separable from the use of a me- 
dium vernacular neither to liic judge nor to tho people 
interested in his decisions. It is also new in tho an- 
nal.s of India. It did not exist under the Mussulman 
dynasty ; fur the Persian language was introduced by 
them because it wa.s their own ; and that any other dynas- 
ty here, have ever adopted a judicial medium foreign to 
themselves, we hare not the most distant hint given in 
their history. On this ground, if on no other, it deserves 
thematurest consideration. It may possibly bo safe lot 
Vot. IV. U 
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tlio people ut lar^'c; but il' it should not, Jiuw \\idcly 
extended mast be its pernicious effects ! How many 
in diflerent parts of India may now be f;roaniiig under 
the consequences of those mistakes which inadver- 
tence alone may have admitted into the depositions of 
witnesses, in translating them into a language equally 
foreign to the prisoner, the witness, and the judge! Wo 
tfpeak only of inadvertence, whicli may happen though 
evruy native judicial utllccr throughout India were per- 
fectly tnvuincralilu to corruption. Rut if only a small 
part be true of wliat has been said respecting their ve- 
jiulity, what vigilance on the part of the must upright 
lEuropeun raugislrate who has to adminisler justice to 
perhaps half n luiUion of people, can be suilicient to 
(ifuard against the efleet of this venality, w hen he has to 
rxiiniiiio every doeument in two media, the colloquial 
language and the Persian, both of them foreign to him- 
self. 

« It was from this view of things, that we in a former 
article urged the propriety ol taking away one of these 
foreign media, and of leaving the lliiiisii inagistrato 
to struggle wiili merely the diiiiciiliic.s ot'tlic luiiguage 
vernaeular to tho.'C over whom he is placed. Against 
this howrwr, we have he.ard it urged, tliat'tlic colloqni- 
nl dialerl- ^a<y so niiirh in dilVerent parts «>f tlie Rritish 
doininioiis in India, tliat no one of them could bo uni- 
versally user! a- the iiiediiiiu of judicivd proceedings; 
nud that some of them are as yet so little eiiliivated, 
ns scarcely to fiimisti persiuis sufiicieiitlt ready in 
Toading and writing them, to aeswer ihe purj>oscs of 
jnstier.* (iraiiting excry d greeoi weight to these oli- 
jections, we are still so fully convinced tliat the lan- 
guage of judicial pr<»ceediii,;s ought to be vernacular 
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of the former be incapable of beinj; thas employed, 
we \xouKl ai once rrcommend the langnagr t'f macular 
io the judge; and ue Ireclv acknowlcdjre timl the in- 
tention of this article is, to iir.:c the projiriety ofsubsti^ 
tilting the EngUsh for the Persian language in recording 
all jnilirial proceedings throughout British ///(/trr/ShouId 
niiy of our readers deem this a visionary idea, in its own 
nature iiiiprarticnbic, wc merely request them to sus- 
pend their judgement until they have cxainiiind wiint wo 
may alled'^o in its favor, and if they \ull thus far i:rali- 
fy us, wo will examine tlic orit'inal claims of tlic Per- 
sian lunvtna'^e to its present station in our courts of jus- 
tice, and sliovv tliat they have Ion" since coused to exist, 
nnd tliat these cliunis are 6oii<i fide transferred to the 
l-'titrlish lan’^uaue; wc wilt furibcr sliew' the rase with 
whieli our own l.int^uiittc ini^lit be introdiircil in ils room, 
and nieiitioii sonic of itie advantages wtiirli would How 
Iroiii it-i heiii" substituted for ilie Persian injiidicml pro- 
crcdiiii;s throii^liout llritisli India. 

Hclorc wc proceed farther however, it may not bo 
improper to examine how far tlic chuii"c would extend. 
It must he obvious, that the colloquial tau"iia"c of the 
province, wiietlirr it be that of Orissa, or any 

part of Iliiiduoslhan, must always continue to he used in 
every court. In all causes tlic witnesses, and in (je- 
ncral the parties, must tell llir-ir talc in their own ver- 
nacular loii^ue, and this is nut tlte Persian laiit;un"C in 
perhaps one instance out of a thousand, tiinuiirhout. 
Driti>h Iinlin. This colloquial medium then, every 
British Ma"istrato is now constrained to understand, 
at least in pome decree. Should he not, he must remain 
ignorant of the real value of every dcpoHittoii laid hc- 
lorc him in Persian, even though it may have been tak- 
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meriU of no cause any farther than the Natire officers 
of the court may have laid them before him, and henco 
it follows, that property to an immense amount, and in 
some cases, life itself, must be suspended — we will not 
say on the incorruptness of these Native officers, but 
on their core and attention / as a mistake in a single 
word through mere inadvertence, may represent a cause 
in a totally dilTercnt light. In fact if the judge be not 
acquainted with the colloquial medium spoken around 
him. the judgment can scarcely be called liis ; it is more 
properly that of the Native officers of his court, and his 
sentence only confirms their decision. When we consi- 
der this and reflect on the venality so generally ascribed 
to Nati\e officers, it is painful to reflect, that the moat 
delicate .sense of rectitude possessed by a British ma- 
gistrate, may be of no farther service than to confirm 
the decisions in reality framed by the venality and cor- 
ruption of native officers. 

Jt is tlioicforc evident, that those feelings of justice 
which, as a body, our countrymen in India so eminently 
possc.s.<f, will not suffer them to remain long iv'norant of 
the colloquial medium spoken around them. The ques- 
tion at present then is not, whether the British Judge 
shall make himself acquainted with the colloquial me- 
dium, for this is in every case indispcnsible ; but whe- 
ther the depositions oud facts taken in this colloquial 
medium, shall be laid befoie iiini in his own vernacular 
tougue in which ho can understand every thing with the 
glance of an eye, or in Persian, which rou.st ever be to 
him a foreign language and character. The right which 
this language possesses thus to intrude itself between 
the British magistrate and the people of his charge, it 
seems worth the labor to examine. 

/That the Peisian language was introduced by the 
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Mahommcdnn dynasty from East Persia, is too welt 
known to need proof. And that it was thus introduced 
because it was the language and character with which 
they were best acquainted, is a fact scarcely loss obvi> 
oils. It was introduced then on precisely the same prin- 
ciple which now demands the introduction of the English 
language in its room. Nor w ill it excite surprize that the 
Mussulman dynasty should hare made that language and 
character the medium of judicial proceedings throughout 
India, which were vernacular to theinsches. On tiio 
same principle the N orman dynasty about the same time, 
made French the medium throughout Kiigluiid, which 
ollice it retained until the reign of Edward the Third, 
when the lajisc of Ihree hundred years having insensi- 
bt}’ faiiiiliarizcd the Xorman dynasty with the English 
language, the people were indulged with the udmiriis- 
tration of justice in their own tongue. Tiic iu.'^tances 
indeed in wlijcii conquerors have given up their own 
tongue for that vernacular to the conquered nation, are 
Tcry rare. The present Tartar dynasty in China form.s 
perhaps the most decided instance ; and this the ex- 
tent and the peculiar nature of tlio Chinese language 
and character, rendered necessary on principles of the 
sounde.st policy. The ciairas oJ the Persian language 
to form the judicial medium under the dynasty to whom 
it was vernacular, were not preposterous. If they were 
not founded on strict jirstice, they were at least conso- 
nant with the practice of the generality of conquerors. 

It will however be obvinu.s that thc.se claims ccuscd 
the moment the dynasty to whom the Persian language 
and the character were vernacular, gave place to the Bri- 
tish. With this change of dynasty every vestige ol rea- 
son on which the udo of Persian as the judicial mediam 
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was founded, naturally disappeared. To the En'^Ii^h it is 
altogether a foreij^n lan^a^c, totally unconnected with 
their literary habits and ideas. It lias no origin in com- 
mon with English, as many of the European tonznes 
claim a common origin; nor havo the two br'en in any 
degree assimilated throiigli the influence of some wide- 
ly extended language like the Jjatin, which might have 
imparted to iiotii languages a large number of words si- 
milar in meaning. In these respects Persian is far more 
Btraiigc to a llritish mind, than is the language of any 
of the European nations around Urituiii, which, if they 
differ from the English in pronunciation and the greater 
numlicr of their words, so much rcsrnible itia coustriic- 
tion, as to he comparatively easy gf aci|iiisition.y 

Kor has it cv<‘n the advantage of hcitig cxprcssoil in 
the cAamr/cr u itii the English. It is well known 

that this greatly softens tlic dtiliciilty of rcaditiga foreign 
language. In the arqiii.sition of French, or Italian, or Por- 
tiigiie.so, or .Spanish, an Engli.sli gentleman tind.s much in 
the similarity of style and c.onsirticiion, and the identity 
of the character in whif'li they are clothed, not only to in- 
vite him to their ucqui.sition, but to tiie frequent perusal 
of works in them after they have been actpiircd. Of all 
these advantages Persian is dotitTitr. An EiiL'lish 
gentleman iinds its ciiaractcr totally dilfcrenl from that 
of his own language, li is ditfercnt even in its arrange- 
ment. Its being read from tiio rigJit to the left, in- 
verts every idea of perspicuity associated in the mind 
of an English reader with identity of position ; so that 
he almost involuntarily turns froiii the perusal of such 
a language as mere matter of delight ; nothing but a 
sense of duty iu general constraining those English gen- 
tlemen to the perusal of Persian works, w ho arc most 
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oildctl, thr diJJicnUtj of the character itsef/, whicli, from its 
in\ [1 nuiiirt; and the iie^lii'ence with which it is generally 
written, becomes so great, that one oT the greatest ad- 
mirers ui (lie tunguugc. Sir William Jones, acknowledges 
tliat the lair^icige must he known before the character 
can bo read wi(h perfect certainty! JIow completely 
I'ureiyii this must ever render it to the fceling.s of an Kng- 
ii-'li reader ucciistonicd to the distinct, iinil'orni, and 
bcauiiiul [irojiortiuns of the Homan character, must lio 
evident on the sli'^litcst relli-ctioii. 'these circniiislanccs 
combine in kecii tlie laiigiiugo ever distant from ns, to 
Ininish it trom unv domestic circle of reading, which 
alone can render u language natural, and to restrict our 
perusal ol it wholly to the stern calls of duty, often iieard 
with di.xtress, and generally dismissed at the earliest 
liioiiient possible. 

'to these how•c^e^, we must add (hat of its having ao 
few works the periisa of which can liave charms for an 
enlighteried and w'ell-iiit'ornied iniud. While it poascssca 
nothing ol aiitiqiiiiy, like the .Sungskrit and the Chinese, 
nothing whit'll tends to lay open the ideas anri feelings 
of the hiiniiiii iiiiiitl in the earliest stages of society, it 
contains little which tends to enlarge and elevate the 
iniml. 'J'he wriiings it contains, huiiiig in general been 
penned under the iMflucncc of a despotic government, 
aiul a misiakcn tlicoiogy. have little whicii tends to 
excite just and noble sentiments unless by way of con- 
trast, or to render a nation enlightened, just, brave, and 
happy. Ill tiiesc point.s they fall .so far beneath tho 
great masters of Urecce and Home, that a man of clas- 
sic tu.stc :>eldom turns to a Persian work as mere mat- 
ter of choice. 

Nor have they in general the inferior attractions form- 
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an English ffentleman ^vho at the call of daty should 
bring himself to thot|requent perusal of Persian works, 
would find it necessary to guard against their style so 
as to prevent its infecting and injuring his own ; as 
few things would more expose a man to ridicule than 
the Persian style transferred into his English compo- 
sition, even though it were only that of his familiar 
correspondence. In such circumstances Persian must 
ever rcniatn a foreign language to an English gentle- 
man, foreign to all liis liufrits and ideas, to his taste, 
and to his every feeling of amusement and relaxation. 

The' disadvantages attending this, arc heightened by 
the considcnitioii, that after Persian has been for ages 
the judicial medium throughout India, every individual 
who has (o tran.'^act business therein, has to begin de 
novo the labor of its acquisition. No gentleman call- 
ed to administer jnstico in this language has acquired 
it of his parents, or familiarized liimself with its idiom 
and character from his earliest infancy. After genera- 
tioti shall have succeeded to generation, every gentle- 
man has to face anew all tlio difficulties attending it. 
It is as much a foreign language to him, as it was to 
the first European who was constrained to make iho 
attempt ; and he has to surmount all the difficulty of 
rendering familiar to himself the language in which be 
must discharge all his official duties, as really as 
thongb he were the first individual on whom the task 
had devolved. This was not the case with the former 
d} nasty. To them it was the language familiar to them 
from their infancy, and through which they imbibed all 
their ideas of literature. It was the language of amuse- 
ment and endearment in domestic life. But when 
it is completely the reverse to every English gentle- 
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tico must be administered to so many milliona of men, 
that can be more I'orei^ii to a man’s habits and taste 
than tiie Persian mast ever be to those of every eulight- 
rnrd and cultivated British mind? Of all those claims, 
llien to its present place injudicial proceeding's through* 
out Indio, with which this language was ever invested, 
it is now completely stripped. Nay these very claims, 
throngh the cliange of dynasty, would have appeared 
insuperable objections to its continuance in the view 
ol any nation less enterpriaiiig and indefatigable than 
till' Britisii. Such they would certainly have appear- 
ed to the dynasty of Timur. Cari wc for a moment 
suppose that any circumstances whatever, would have 
induced that dynasty to adopt the Porlugucso, the 
rrcnch, or the English langiitige, as the medium of their 
jnil cial proceedings throughout India? Had they, should 
«€■ have admired their wisdom? If we change the name 
of the language and the dynasty, however, wc shall 
Jiavc a just view' of the light in which wo must appear 
to the natives, as long as we persevere in administering 
justice to so many millions in a language and charac* 
ter so completely foreign to ourselves. 

But if circumstances have now stripped the Persian 
language of tlic claims it might once hare possessed 
relative to judicial proceedings in India, it must be ob- 
vious that these very circumstances have invested with 
those claims the language vernacular to the present 
dynasty. While it must be allowed that in every coun* 
try the language vernacular to the people from the 
highest to the lowest, is undoubtedly the best medium 
for the universal udministration of justice ; if circum- 
stances will not permit any one language verr icular 
to them to form this medium, that the language em- 
ployed tor that purpose should be that vemacmlar t9 

VoL. IV. V 
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its rukrs, is the plain dictate of reason. To employ 
one foreign both to them and the people, is unprece- 
dented in the history of nations, and is a violation of 
every principle on which the Persian language itself be- 
come the judicial medium throughout India. Further 
the incouvenicncc and distress attending such a course, 
are sucli us no time cuii remove. When ten genera- 
tions more shall have fettered themselves in this man- 
ner, thc.so fetters will lie a.s heavy on the eleventh^ as 
though they were the first who had attempted the pre- 
posterous practice. 

It is po>siblc that with some of our readers all this 
may have little weight. However reasonable the change 
from Persian to Fiiglish may be, and however advan- 
tageous it may be to ihoSc on wliom lies the weight of 
dispensing justice llirougbont India, such may be ready 
to object “ The change is in its own nature impossi- 
ble.” In reply to tliis we will endeavour to shew them, 
that low changes of equal extent could be made with 
equal ca.ic. Nny wo will venture to nfiirni that were 
five years dctcriniucd upon as the period at the end 
of wiiich tiic F.ngii.sh should occupy the place of the 
Persian language iu all judicial proceedings through- 
out India, it iniglit be attempted at tbo expiration of 
that period with perfect facility, while every succeed- 
ing year would add to the case, the certainty, and the ad- 
vantage with which justice might be thus administered 
throughout India to the remotest ages. 

To form a just idea of the case with which this 
change could be effected, we have only to consider 
bow few persons Ibis change will affect. It will be ob- 
vious that, as has been already hinted, this change will 
not affect the great body of the people: these are 
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likcTy ever to remain. Ta at least ninetj-nino ont 
of a hundred, the lan^a^e in wliicli their depositiuna 
arc taken, their canac argued, and the acMUencc given, 
ia quite nn unknown tongue. For them theroloro no 
rliaiiL'c will be necessary. They will continue to givo 
their depositions in their own tongue ; and their being 
afterwards turned into English, cannot in any degree 
rentier this more dinictilt. In oite point of view in- 
deed, their being turned into English, will be ndvun- 
tagcoiis; many Eugliah phrases and terms unavoidably 
used ill jiidiriut proceedings, arc now* so distorted and 
mutilated, that when written in the Persian character it 
is ararcrly possible to say what they are. Tl»c law term 
poiidiiukus written ip, the Persian character, lately puz- 
zled for hours one of the best Indian scholars wc have. At 
length it was discovered that this wns the Eoglish term 
plmdiugs f But when English shall become the judicial 
medium instead of Persian, not only must this and ma- 
ny otlier words lie rectified as to pronunciation ■, but by 
friMiucut tisethoy will become so familiarized to the na- 
tive ear, ns to enable a witness liiinself often to judgo 
nlictlier they answer tu the ideas he intended toexpress 
in his own language. 

Further this change will not nlfect judges any farther 
than hy placing tlicm all, the old and the yoang, tboso 
do Old of philological talents, and those who pos.sesa 
them in the highest degree, in circumstances equally fa- 
vornhlc for understanding a cause and deciding there- 
on with strict equity, by rendering the proceedings in 
every case eqnally transparent to them all. The Native 
Ollicers of the Coarts alone are the person which this 
change will aflect. And to these the saFariea and per- 
quisites of their offices appear so considerable, that 
Va 
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T^re they told that to secnro them it would be reqni.-4ito 
that by a certain day, (say seven years licnce) they 
must learn Chinese, Chinese they would certainly learn. 

Further, 'tiie difficulty of acquirini' En;;1isli, in the 
present circiinistanccs of India, is far less than tliat of 
acquirini; Persian. When it is the langiia^'e of the Go> 
vernment. of the mercantile body, of all the military ofB'- 
cers, and of so lars;c a part of the troops throughout In- 
dia, no intelligent native to whom proflt renders it 
an object, can find it diflicult to acquire the language. 
Add to this tho multitude of Elementary works in Eng- 
lish either imported into India or printed ^hero ; and the 
number of Youths educated in the schools of the metro- 
polis and its environs, and sent forth from year to year 
into all parts of India ; and' it will ho evident that witat- 
ever ho the difficulties inherent in the two languages, 
the advantages now furnished for acquiring Eniilish aro 
unspeakahly greater than those now found in India for 
the acquisition of Persian. Were they stimulated there- 
fore by ativantages far inferior to those connected with 
the situations in the Mtriotis courts tbrou<;hniit India, 
the younger part tif these Native Otlirers w oiild acquiro 
tho language with the utmost readiness in the cotirso 
of four or live years; so that at the cud of this period, 
there would lie an ample supply of lielp fur conducting 
judicial business in the CiiLli^ii hiiv^uairc./ 

Were there a few aged men indeed, to whom the studv 
jof English would he diflicult, tliC'C would in general he 
found in such easv circumstances already, that they 
could retire from business, as many of them now do from 
year to year. And were tiierc a lew nnuble to do this, 
these might l>e permitted to resign their situations in fa- 
-vor of some younger hrancii of their family, say a .son, 
a nephew, or a younger brother, who will have acquir- 
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eJ English, and who misht still add tito salary and tho 
pcri]iii.sitcs of ullicu lo ihe t'atnily stock. Thus thrro 
woiihi he lew Jel't i<» w hom it would ho necessary to ex- 
tcntl a small pension diiriii<'thc remainder of their tires; 
and were there many, tliis would be a consideration not 
to lie named in comparison with the iidvuiita^cs which 
would arise from hriiiuimt every judicial transaction 
fully into the li^ht, throii»h the medium of tho language 
vernacular to every British Judge. 

Should any one object, that the English thus acquir- 
ed by the Native ulHrcrs of llio Country, would ho 
bald and harharotis in the extreme ; \vc ticg to ask what 
ia the Persian, which is taught these Native oineers ? 
Ik it the classic idiom of Persia ? Would it bo tin- 
derstood at Ispahan? oi' if understood there, would 
it be hoard with any other fcidiiigs than those of con- 
tempt f Iri point of attaining correetness ami perspi- 
cuity, however, the English language, if used injudicial 
proceedings, would onjoy vast advantages over tho Per- 
sian. In this respect every llriti.-li nia.;istratc throughout 
the country, w<iu1d hecometdassic aiitliority, as the Eng- 
lish language is .s]ioken with greater purity in India 
than ill nioiit parts of Britain. 

But a high degree of purity in the Eiiglisii language 
would not he ncres.sarily required in judicial proceed- 
ings. I/ctters, and petitjoiis, and tranolations of evi- 
dence, %voii]d at least be written in a clear and fair hand; 
as in this tho natives excel, few indeed writing n care- 
less hand in a language they do not well understand. 
Hence hald and even olisciiro a.s might bo tlic expres- 
sion, an Englisli magistrate could catch the meaning of 
such a document fairly written, almost with a glanco of 
the eye; and if any f-cnti-nrc were so ubscurc as at 
first sight to be scarcely uudcistuud, u riucstiuii or tw'O 
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in the colloquial dialect, addressed to the translator, 
or perliaps to the witness whoso deposition was thus 
gi\'eD, would render it perfectly clear. And for putting 
such questions when no medium stood between himself 
and the translator or w itness, beside the colloquial me^ 
dium with which he had made himself so well acquaint- 
ed, a British ma;:istrato would possess peculiar advan- 
tages, as we shall have occasion to point out as we pro- 
ceed. When a fairly written English document could 
bo so readily oiidcrstoud by a British magistrate, there- 
fore, even though couched in the baldest expressions, 
the honor nf \%riting in the language of the Judge might 
induce iiiuiiy a respectable native to avail himself of the 
means of acquiring English within his power, so far as 
to sit down at leisure and %tritc au English letter, as 
many rc.spcctablo natives in Calcutta have done within 
the last twenty ycar.s, merely for the pleasure it bring.s, 
without being constrained to acquire it for the sake of 
liolding a situation. When it shall be once determined, 
therefore, that Engli.sh hercafier shall supercede Persi- 
an as the language of' judicial record throughout the 
country, and a convenient time lor acquiring the lan- 
guage shall be tixcd, all difGculty will vanish almost at 
the beginning I t*nd every .succeeding year will add to the 
pleasure and safety with which justice will be thus ad- 
ministered throughout India. 

If any illusiratum of this fact were desired, it might 
be found in the highest tribunal in India, the Supreme 
Court. In this Court judicial proceedings have ever been 
conducted in the language vernacular to the judges, 
yet what native has ever expressed dissatisfaction with 
that court bec.'tuse its judicial proceedings were not 
conducted and recorded in the Persian language? The 
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with their veniaciilur tonirue as well as with English, 
but in general by English gciitlenirn few of whom uro 
tliorougbly acqiiaintcil witli the native tongae. Such 
are the satisfaciiuii ami loiiliiloiico with which the na- 
tives contemplate the procectliiigs oi that Court in tho 
Kii'^lish language, howi ver, that they are said lobecon- 
staiilly cuuiitig to reside in Calcutta iVifkit various parts 
of the country, lor tlio sal^c of bringing their causes un- 
der its cognizance. 

Let us now turn to the advantages w hich may be rea- 
souably expected to arise from coniluctitig judicial pro- 
ceedings ill India in the language vernacular to every 
British Magistrate, w hether ol the age ol liity— or twen- 
ly-live. Among these one of the first, is, the time which 
it would save the Biiti.^l? Magistrate in examining and 
revising judicial jtioceediiigs throughout tho country. 
M e remlilj allow that there arc many British judges in 
linlia, wlio lr«iiii clo.se and persevering study and from 
having been for many years accustomed to transact ju* 
dicial business in Persi an, are become nearly as familiar 
with iliat language and character as with their own, and 
tr» tlicsc our position may appear doubtful. While wa 
esteem such readiness in the foreign medium tbrongh 
wliii-h their judicial dutic.s are discharged, highly hono- 
rable to tlieir diligence and philological talent, however; 
we arc .still inclined to think that they would tnrti with 
less reluctance to a bundle of judicial papers written ia 
a fair large hand in the English language, than to the 
Bnme bundle in Persian, written in the careless, indis- 
tinct hand, so much used in that language. Their ver- 
nacular language and character are their own still ; and 
familiar an the call of duty may have rendered Persian, 
their familiarity with their own Jaaguage and character 

in still of aniiilirr kind. 
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Bnt it is not for the sake of those whom sfnclj, phi« 
lological tasitc, and a lon^ course of judicial business 
have rendered so admirably ready in tlie Persian lan- 
i;uaffef that the alteration is recommended. It will bo 
obvious that among four or fire hundred British gentle- 
men employed in tlie administration of affairs in India, 
tliere must be th the beginnin'' of life, some who have 
less power of application, ami possibly some to whom 
nnlurc luis denied tlic talent of acquiring a foreijin lan- 
guage with any degree of speed, who may still be call- 
ed to the <luty of administering justice in a bmguage 
W'hi< h is to them a continual source of distress, and their 
every attempt to overcome which, leaves the task only 
the more hopeless. To these therefore, that purity of 
principle and that rectitude of mind which they possess 
in ns hiuli n degree as those cmincntlv distinguished by 
philological talent, mast render their duty an almost in- 
supportable burden. But the English langnage being ver- 
nartilar to them, to these ingenuous minds this ennrso 
would bring immediate relief; as, in the discharge of 
their judicial dtities, it would at once place them on a 
level with those most eminent in philology. And when 
we consider the changes which in a .•service so exten- 
sive, must constantly take place among the British ma- 
gistrates and judges, it w ill he obvious, that if there bo 
nny one thing which ought not to be suspended on the 
possession of extraordinary power.s either of memory or 
npplirntion, it is the administration of justice to per- 
haps Eighty Millions of people. 

That to all who, from whatever cause, And it diffi- 
cult tp familiarize tho Persian character and langnage 
to tfacir eye and ear, the reluctance felt in turning to 
n handle of papers fairly written in English, mnat be far 
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tbem in the rcr:jiaii latigaa^e and character, wiW .scarce. 
Jj admit of a doubt. It niuy pcrliapa he said with tratlt 
that the induceineiit is uliiiust ten times as stroni;, and 
that judicial cases written in a Ihir hand and in a few 
Kii^lisli words, ^^uuld probably be understood in a tenth 
oi the time which would be required to master them in 
a tbrciKii idioiu so little understood and uii iudiaiiuct 
character so liltic I'amiliar to the eye. 

The ad\uiitatrc which would hence accrue to the ad- 
ministration of justice tliruu<:lioiit India by this sav- 
in:' of time, would be sreat. It must bo obvious that 
however simii;' may be the sense of duty which per- 
vades the mind, there arc bounds to human ability both 
pb rsical and mental. If the reluclaiico witJi which the 
mind naturally turns to papers in a foreign language and 
charurter iinpericctly understood, be so completely over- 
come by a sense of duty, as to secure precisely the same 
upplication whicli would be given with pleasure to the 
same doniiiic-nts in ourown language and character, sttll 
this would not prevent the loss of time which must ab> 
tend that course. If a man canfibt perfectly compre- 
hend the subject of such papers, aay in les^ timii dou- 
ble the lime in which he could comprehend them in the 
tongue uiid character vernacular to him, double that 
space of time must be given to the same quantity of 
business; and if under the strong impulse of duty ten 
hours were thus given daily to their perusal, still if no 
more causes be fully comprehended, than flve hours' ap- 
plication would realise were they conveyed in the Eng- 
lish language and character, one half of that time would 
be lost. It must also be considered, that there are 
bounds which human strength is unable to pass ; even 
this devoting ot ten hours daily through a strong senso 
of duty, to an employ far from pleasant, may occasion in 
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tbis climate an expenditure of spirits and vigor, scarcely 
compatible with health for any length of time. If then 
any course can be adopted which might ultimateXy ena- 
ble a British magistrate to undertaud thoroughly, say in 
fourordve hours, twice as many causes, as ten hours' ap- 
plication to them could effect through the present foreign 
medium and character, this must he in a high degree im- 
portant to the interests of justice in India. When it is 
farther considered, how important it is that the work of 
administering justice should be equally easy to all who 
may in succession preside in the same conn, whether 
they he old or young, whether posscs.-cd of extraordi- 
nary philological talent, or otherwise, it must appear rea- 
sonable that the language in At liich judicial proceedings 
are recorded, slioulU he vernacular to the English, as it 
lormorly tvas to tho Mnssiiltiian dynasty. 

The iniportuiico of thus bringing all judicial proceed- 
ings into the language mo?.t readily Ui.dcrstnod by Bri- 
tish judgesand luugisiratcs, will uppcarstill more clear- 
ly AvhenAvc consider nut only tho vast extent of country 
aubjccled to their jari.-diction, hut tho inrlancholy tact, 
that in this vast extent of country, the reliance of the 
natives for justice is om theta alone. Mclaiicliuly as this 
may appear, it is yet u luci oi'wliii;h we ought not to lose 
eight, that relative to the im partial mid incorrupt admi- 
iiistiation of justice, the British jiid-.'c hus little aid to 
expect from the native officer- of hi.- Court. This is a 
dreadful state of things ; but the testimonies to this fact 
are so numerous and so respectable, as almost to ex- 
clude the possibility of doubt. L'litil iicav idea.s and 
principles shall be iiuplanteU in the minds of the great 
muss of people throughout India, the British magis- 
trate, in realising his own ideas of jusiicu and equity, 
aausl expect Uitlo or nolbing from the natives around 
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him. Bid they indeed pvc him no hindrance in tak- 
in',' n just view of iiiiy cause, his (ask uould bo com- 
piiraiively easy. But in these circumstances it is t® 
be feared tiint natives do in ttenerul employ their influ« 
ence and knonlcdgo in an opposite direction. The 
grand means of securing the impartial adiniiii.stration 
of justice, tticrcfore. seems to be. that of conveying to 
a British magistrate, the particulars of a cause in the 
Iniigiingc wherein he can most speedily and tliurouglily 
undorstaiul tlicm, since it is from liini alone (hat im- 
part al jii'itire can be expected. T.‘ c length of lirno 
sjiciit b> ii Na'i%i‘ oHirer in rendering u cause ini«>£ng- 
lisb. is of small value, eom »'ired with ttiat of>tlic Dri- 
li.'li jnd.e. >Vere it possible to enable him to nadcr- 
.stand cletiriy in five niinu'cs. what ii inig!ii cost a No* 
tivc ofliccr ns riiariy hours to Iran.slate intoEngl .sb.this 
would tend to advance the interests ofjiistico. On the 
cnntrnry the rni])]«iyiiirnt of a foreign medium, from long 
])ractice familiar to ilic Native oflicers of the Court, hat 
understood with difliculty by the Driiisii judge, possibly 
ovcrwlicltncd w'itii the iniiltitiidc of causes crowding up- 
on him in that language, can only tend to distress hisup- 
right mind, while it affords to (hem the greater leisaro 
to mislead his judgment respecting the facts it in- 
clude.-. An hour saved to the British judge, tlierefore. 
by bi.s examining a cause in his vernacular tongue iu 
which he can make himself musicr of the facts with tlio 
giuDcc of an eve. mu.st (end more to the upright admi- 
nistration of ju.stice. than 'many days of labor saved to 
the native officers of the court, on whose incorruptuegs 
and impartiality so little reliance can l>c placed. 

The value of thus shortening the labor of a British 
judge by bringing things before him in bis vernacular 
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tongiie, is hcig^htened by recollecting, ivhat a maltilade 
of causes in some of the larger districts oftou lie upon 
one man at the same time. We have supposed that a 
J3ritish magistrate might fully understand fi\e causes 
laid before him in his own language, in the space which 
one of equal length would require, if laid belbre him in 
an indistinct character and a foreign language iinper. 
fcclly understood, to say nothing of the readiness with 
which he would recur to them in a language familiar to 
him from his infancy. But supposing that the expen- 
diture of time and spirits were only one- half that which 
the -same cause in a language and cliuracier foreign to 
his European ideas must require, what an advantage 
would this be to the natives ul India! It would be little 
less than that of doubling the number r»f Brttisli judges 
nnd inugistrutes thr«>ugIiont the eonniry ! All tlierefoie 
who arc acquainted with the utnu7.ing loud oi judicial 
business lying on almost every man tlnis employed 
througliout India, will be able to appreciate the value 
of this advantage. 

Wo have reason to believe alsothat this removal oi'one 
of the two foreign media with which every British judge 
has now to cope, wouid bring him to a more thorougii 
acqnninliiiicc with the ouo rciiuiiiiiiig, the collcquial di- 
alect spoken around him. The natural effect of a gen- 
tleman’s liiivii g to transact Judicial hnsiiiess in Persi- 
an. d, that tiis attention luiist in sonic decree be turned 
from the colloqitial ineiUuin. It will necessarily be the 
wish of II wise anil upri^ht-ioaii to render (he language 
4!'Tou<;h wiiieh he is to ai{iiiiiii>ter justice, as familiar to 
himself as possilile; and lietice that he should cocour* 
aue tliose around him, whether ulliccrs of the court or 
rrspre aide iia'ivcs, to address liini in Persian, is to 
be expected tu the very nature of things. This how- 
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ever must be uurricii4lly to liis bocumins; familiar with 
the colloquial dialect, even thougli it should not muko 
biin rcciird it as comparutivi-ly of little uso. Let this 
foreign mcdiuiii Ins cxchaii^'ed for the lan];uago vernacu- 
lar to him, however, and he will instantly have Ivisuro 
and opporiuiiiiy to familiarize himself with the collo- 
cjiiial mt dinni. lie will no lunger bo tempted to under- 
value it ; rather it will coiubiiio with itself an increased 
ilcu'rco of iiii|iurtaiire. lie will soon perc^o that ho 
needs riotliiii*; but a thoroii»li acquaiiitanco vriib it, to 
inaldc liim to .-cc completely iliroii;'li every cause which 
niine hetbre him. W'iih the ideas and lads of a cause 
bi-lure him in hts vernacular tOIl^ue, he has only to as- 
I'crtaiit wlictiier these Ih*^ uniiraic or not ; and to effect 
tins he h%s only to (vill a witness, aii<l with his eye onhU 
Kiiglislt cause ask hitn whether the ideas tlicrc express- 
ed arc those he intended to eoiivcy in Ids deposition, and 
a simple yes" or no" will eiiiihlc him at once to judge 
of the faitlifuiiiess of the ilocumeni before him. An ac- 
quaintance with the colloquial dialect spoken around 
him therefore, would appear so important that he could 
scarcely fail to acquire it in a short time, thoiiL'h he might 
nut have studied it while at College; and if he there 
k-unicd merely to read it, every day'seonverse with those 
uhuiuhim, would render it more and more familiur For 
this converse his rirciiiiistances would now bo highly 
favorable. 'I’lie Persian laid a>ido. all the officers of 
court aud every respectable native must address tlio 
Judge either in their oton colloquial dialect or hit; and 
us comparatively few of tliciii iiiiglit bo able to con- 
verse iu Fiigli-li readily, al(lii>u.:h they might under- 
staud it w^ieii tlicr read it,(a'i luuliitiidcs do the French 
language w aocaiiiiot prevail on tliciii.si.dvcg to converse 
freely therciu with a French gentleman.) their constant 
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intercooTSo with tho British magistrate, would almost 
unavoidably briog him acquainted with the colloquial 
dialect in its most elegant, as well a^io its most familiar 
forms. Tims the judicial medium being his vernacular 
tongue in which every thing would appear transparent, 
and the colloquial medium being daily rendered more 
and more familiar to him, through which be can ques- 
tion persona till every doubt be removed, it is scarcely 
pos.sible t0coiiceivo that any thing of this nature could 
be added to the facility, the ease, and the certainty 
with which British gentlemen could administer justice 
threnighout the whole of India. 

From this would naturally flow, the easy detection of 
every attempt at fraud and imposition which might be 
made hy the natives oflicially placed around Isim. There 
arc two or three cases in which these attempts may pos- 
sibly be made. It might be made in turning into Persian 
tho deposition of a witness received in the colloquial di- 
alect. It is well known that hero the change of a single 
word, may so completely alter the meaning as to make 
the evidence totally diflferent from what the deponent in- 
.tended. As this is a fact of which tho natives cannot bo 
ignorant, what an opportunity is here afforded for bribe- 
ry on the part of a rich native whose cause maybe pend- 
ing, should he tiud the Native officers who receive these 
depositions and turn them into Persian, not perfect- 
ly invulnerable to corruption ! And of this what hope 
can there be w hen their general character is considered ? 
Thu icincdy for this is, the Judge's being so famili- 
ar with both the foreign media, as to detect the slight- 
est deviation of tho one from the other in meaning. 
But thU in every in.<«taoce is almost too much to be ex- 
pected. £%eD un English gentleman’s wish to fami- 
liarize himself with Persian, might, as already hinted. 
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prevent liis reudering hini.icir t'amiliar ivitb tlio dialect 
spuken around him. liid ocquuintaiire wiib bia own 
vernacular tongue, l^wever, would enable biui to giva 
up bi:i w’bolc attention to that language, and uae would 
render all its idioms and phrases so faiiiiliar, that wbilo 
appearing to pay little uttoiiiion, every fact narrated in 
bis bearing iniglit be 50 readily understood, that any 
tnisrcprcsenlation of it when laid before him in English 
would be instantly detected. And his pointing out and 
duly piiiiisliiiig such derejilion a few times, would crento 
such a fear in the Native olliccrs, us would go near to 
stop the current of dcceptiini. 

Perhaps some may urge that it is scarcely possible 
for every dcpo.Hi(ioti to he tukeii in the presence of tho 
Judge or oven in his licaring.* We allow that if cases 
of this kind occur, the danger of imposition is greater. 
Still when the language into which the deposition shall 
be rendered, is iiuderstood by the British magistrate far 
more readily than by the Native oflicers t»f the f'oitrt» 
nnd he is thoroughly familiar with the colloquial iliiilect, 
liis being able to call a witness at any time, and with 
the Eiiglisb translation before liini, to interrogate biia 
from point to point on the statement given and thus dc> 
feat with perfect ease so nefarious an attempt, would 
fill the Native officers of the Court with siirli a dread 
of detection, as wonid scarcely leave them at liberty to 
repeat the attempt. 

Another mode of deception of which we have heard, 
which, while we deem it possible, we can scarcely rea- 
lise as an actual fact, is, that of a native officer’s bring- 
ing for signature to a British magistrate, an order in 
Persian which the omission of a word or the alterati- 
on of a single letter, has rendered totally different from 
that to which the British judge intended to affix his sig- 
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nature. If such a thing has ctct been attempted in Per- 
stuii, when the native oflSccrkiiew that from the number 
Of papers his master had to sign ai once, it wan almost 
impossible that in a character so indistinct, he could read 
every word of each paper ; the introduction of English 
in its stead, would render this attempt almost hopeless. 
Granting that of a multitude of papers brought at once 
for signature in a foreign language and character, it is 
too much to expect that every word and letter should 
bo carofutly examined by the young magistrate, as well 
as by those of long experience, by those possessing the 
least, as well as those who possess the greatest philolo- 
gical tact, still in English papers fairly written, which 
he could nin over with a glance, the youngest could in- 
itanily discern whether not they expressed the sen- 
tence he had awarded, and thus render deception next to 
impossible. 

Wc might mention another result of this course, which 
although trifling compared with others, is not %vholly 
unworthy of notice. It would create among the Na^ 
live judicial ofticers, a degree of intcrc.st in the stuhili- 
tw>f the Dritish Empire in India which they now have 
y^ot. Hitherto wc have retained all the judicial apa- 
'ratns of the 3fussulman dynasty, so that were any un- 
f^fcseen change to restore it, not a Native officer in the 


courts, would be obliged to make the least change in 
bis official language. The wisdom of this, merely with 
reference to the feelings of the Hindoos who form ilio 
wat body of the people, is at best doubtful. If they for- 
merly disliked the Mussulman dynasty for its tyranny 
>^nd oppression, the continuance of its language in the 
^urts of justice, cannot be matter of delight ; ami it was 
, quite natural for them to expect, that when delivered 
liom the oppressive bondage ol that dynasty, they should 
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have lircn also at-'i' crcl fmm llir symlittl nf that lion- 
(la$;o. s irxtii'i.il lanunns'e Clur ri‘tuiiii:i<z t'-L* laii^iingo 
of il-.c !\I I .sii'iiian (Iriiiisiy , .-•nilconsoqiitMitlx still tlirow- 
in 4 -li* j*:‘l f al |inw« r in stniic clcjroi* into tlie 
ul t ie >1 .is~ii1iiiai.s. is ])rolon^inj* at least the shadow 
of tlicjr triiiii),ili over the llituloo nation^ whicli can 
i-rarri-ly tail tn distress them; it it dors not depress their 
m I s. Hut omitting this consideration, we cannot but 
ol)scr.c, iliat were the lorincr rcjjiinen to be ait any tiino 
Tcstored, iMit an indiviiliial in the Native courts of jits- 
tite would feel tlie least interest in opjio.^iti'^ tlie chaii.!;o 
on tlic vroiiiid of its takin*' away his employ, whatever 
regret he ini^ht feel on other grounds. Were the Inn- 
”uat'C of the present d\ nasty , however, made tlie me- 
dium for coiidiictinu all judicial business, it' this courso 
did no more, it would at least i:ivc them all that interest 
ill the stability of tlic British empire in India, which 
arises from personal considcratious ; ns they mittht as- 
sure themselves, that no Indian dynasty would iniitato 
onr example so far as to adopt the English luiigua'^eas 
their judicial medium, because they found it thus em- 
ployed by' the prcccdiiiij dynasty. Every feeling of in- 
terest ihcrclbrc. woiiM combine with 'ho«o o'- duty, ill 
iir..in?r them to wi^h for the stability oi the liriiisli E n- 
pire in India, wiien ilsreinoAal would invoke the loss uf 
tlieir eiiij loMiiciits and tht: lu'ii of tiicir families. 

It may not be improper to adil here, that u common 
medium of admiiiistctin.' justice, and this tiicir own, 
was amon" the means thron^h which ihe Romans held 
lor soloii" a lime the various eouniries whirli they ruled. 
While this ti-i di d to consolidate their power in the va- 
rious countries ronquered, it fty no means alienated the 
alTrctioua of tl'.< if itdeibiiatits Of the Ronrdn»‘ having 
lost any ennutry or pr.^viiiee thrungb alicimiion of mind 
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on the part of the inhabitants, we have scarcely a single 
instance on record. In Britain, when tiiey volnntarily 
■withdrew nearly five hundred years after their first vi- 
siting tlie island, they were repeatedly intreated to re- 
turn ; and if this was occasioned by tlio dangers appre- 
hended by the Britons from their more northern ncigh- 
l)ours,(dangcrs howcvcrnhicli Bengal would have to fear 
in a still higher degree were the British to withdraw and 
leave it defenceless.) still had the Britons abhorred 
the llomaii sway, even these dangers would scarcely 
have urged them so earnestly to supplicate their return. 
But they iiad introduced their own langiiiige, at least aa 
the judicial incdiuiu, and with it doubtless much of that 
equity whicii so cuiincittly distinguished the Roman ju- 
risprudence. Happy therefore in tiic administration of 
justice, and improved by the cultiv'ation the Romans 
liuddin'iised iliioti^hout the country, they so nnicli enjoy- 
ed the Romaii government, that they deemed their vo- 
luntary withdrawing one of the greatest misfortuncii 
with whit'ii Britain could l)C visited. 

If the iutrixliictinn of the Roman language into the 
judicial proceedings of tlio various barbarous coantrics 
they roiupirreil, with the coiiscqiieurcs of this stop, 
were amoag the means which so lully conciliated the 
ah'i-ction.s ot' tiic.se nation.-’, and so lirmly consolidated 
their j^ower that they .scarcely c\cr lost a single province 
b> rebellion, -^vliy sbou'.d we .-oippo.sc that the introduc- 
tion of the Eii'ilish liiiiuiiagc ai.d its consequent eflerts, 
woulil be attiudcd with less ha-pny con.'^equences in In- 
dia 1 Are the Britisli natioii le.^.s Just and equitable than 
wore the K.*maus ? their language less tJie depository 
of liicrutiirc and science ? Does it not, above all, possess 
IliOffO u.orul tica (ires which that of Rome never con- 
tuiucd in uu rquul degree 1 The oblique effects which 
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would be likely to flow from tliLs course, wonid, we con- 
ceive, be highly bcucficiul to India. Un this bead out 
hopes urc by no means grounded on tlic cxpeclatiou 
tliiit tlie Ent'ltsh lniigua<;c will ever bocomo geueral 
throughout Indin, or that it vtill ever be cultivated 
among the natives to nay groat extent. The hope, 
tiiat any groat proportion of the iiutivu.s of India will 
ever study English stiflieinitly to draw from that lan- 
pnage any great stock of ideas, we regard as wholly ua> 
i'onndctt. Were u.s great u nniiibcr to read Kiigli.sli as 
arc now able to read i*ersi4iii, still it must he through 
the medium of their ow'ii language tliat the great bulk 
of the people must ever iiiib'.be ideas. I* or the dilTu- 
sioii of valuable idea.s in the vernacular dialcrts of In- 
dia, however, tlic introdiictroii of Eriglt.sh into the judi- 
cial courts, would provide in the ino.st ed'octual iiianiiirr. 
Tlii.s course, in twenty or thirty year.s, would bring se- 
veral thoii.sand of the most intelligent sind best inlortii- 
cJ natives of India actpiainted with tlic i'nglish lan- 
guage, a.s well as |iro\i«le lor a siicce.ssion ofliiein which 
would iticrea.se widi every succeeding generation, as 
long as the llriti.sh power shall remain established in 
India. 

If it be objocied that these men would not be likely 
by their conversation to difl'usc very wiilely the ideas 
they may acquire from the Engti.-h language, and that 
indeed they would Ijc likely to coufino their reading in 
English almost wholly within the bound.s of their own 
profession; ihi.s wo grant, but we beg leave to add. that 
our hope of their dill'using valuable ideas drawn from 
the English language, i.s neither founded on the extent 
of their reading nor un their culloquiul elfoits. By this 
method a body of translators would be created among 
them, who, accustomed to transfer ideas from their own 
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iuto ttic Ensflisb language, would be able^vith far ^eat> 
orLUbc, tu take a valuable £ii"iish work, and traubiuse 
its ideas into their own language ; and ibis once done in 
e, those iileas would be accessible to possibly 
twenty tiiilliuus of people. Nor would this be coiifin- 
,ed to the Dengaloe language. Intclli-zcut natives in 
every part of India would thus acquire the English 
laofniage, ns ilioy have hitherto ucrpiin-d Persian; and 
as they won d be acquainted with tltcir veruaculur 
tongue in all its idium.s and peculiarities, they would 
liC ab'c to transfuse intuit ideas Irom any Eng ish woik 
tlicy'iiiiuiit deem \aliiablc to their coiintryineti. 

Should it be iirgeii that the little wliicb has bees 
done ill the eotirsc oi so many ceniiirics in transfusing 
vnliiublc itloiis I'rom Persian into the various dialects of 
India, does not justify theexpcctatioii that much would 
thus be done respecting Enulishjwc reply, that cirenm* 
stances are so widely ditleront as lull y to autliorise 
this expectation. It might indeed .-miru'c us here to 
urge ibe^va^f.siiperioiity the English language possc.<is- 
t'S over llie I’rrsiau rt lalive to llic mental treasures it 
contains; bill wc beg Icu^e lo iiietitioii two other lit' 
cumstances. The one is. llu' vast inten-eness in the dc> 
sire for giving valuable inforniation to the Hindoos 
tvliicli di.siineiiishcs the present period. In what age 
did the Mussulman dynasty or the Mii'Siilman public, 
attempt to give the Koran to the millions oi India 
in their vaiions dialects ? Yet they regarded them as 
idolaters, and as such they doomed them to destruction in 
the world to come. even if they spared their lives in this. 
But the desire to communicate the Holy Scriptures 
and every other Lind of knowledge capable of ira- 
provingaiid elevating the native mind, which pervades 
the British public both at home and abroad, is too well 
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known to nred dej*cript=on. The otliercirctimstance is, tlio 
exi'tciice of the Pres^, which was perfectly iinknonii in 
India under the Miisstiltnaii d\ nasty, but which is iiuit 
so rupitily coming into uscaiuon^ the Natives, as almost 
to exceed belief. We ha\r already had occasion 
to remark iu a late Number, iliiit in tlic course of tho 
List \ear .‘-carccly less than Thirty works iss'icd (iom the 
Native prt ss iu tlic nen<;;tlce l:iiiuua<;c alone, uiiil that 
the iiiiinbcr of copies printed t>reach work arc on tho 
averai^e supposed to he a 'rhonsaiid. If ihi.s he really 
fact, it is not iirireasotiablc to < \prrl that, .should tlio 
inttivu taste for reading coiiliniic to increase, inti-rest* 
ill'.: Eii'^di'Ii worlds trail dated iiito the native Inn'.Miaqcs 
ATtih faithful ne.ss ivnd pers) it'iiiiy , would llii-l such a 
Hale amont; the natives tliein.seivcs, iis wonitl in time 
i-cndcr them a source of |»rofu to the native translator. 

Tiro iinportanro iiidei d of pruvidin? food for the na- 
tive mind wln'ii its <lc.strc.s arc so constantly increasiMir, 
will be evident wlo ii we consider, that without this, it 
innsl fi-nl almost wholly on lh<»se legends and talcH, 
vvliicli have alrcaily sunk the country into the lirwest 
<lcptlis of vice and iinniorality, ami thus the press, which 
in cv«Ty ollo r rmintry, li.ns been the means of cncoiira;;' 
iiii; virtue and knowledge, will beroinc in India the 
frreat support of idolatry and of all tho iniinurulity and 
obscenity to vvliicb it irive.s occasion. It therefore lic- 
enmea the tint) ofall who love India to consider seriously 
liow that taste- for rcadin*; which is continually increas-' 
ill" amonf; the Natives, can be turned tr^the bijrhest ad- 
vantaire. Every means cri creatinir urisinal works on 
subjects important to their temporal and eternal wcU 
fare, oii^it to be improved to the utmost. But when the 
English langnage coutains already so many yaluable 
Works of every kind, a step wbTcU wuidd render the 
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most .sensible and intelligent men in the country, ns those 
must necessarily be who arc employed in the native conrts 
oF justice, acquainted with the English langnagc in the 
regular discharge of their duty, could scarcely fail of 
making them read in that language at least in some de- 
gree, nor, in the present increasing desire of information 
felt by their countrymen, of nuiking them wish to give 
works wliich pleased themselves, to their countrymen in 
their own language, particularly if any degree of profit 
or credit were likely to be attached to the labor. 

Something also might be expected from men of wealth 
and intcllii’cncc in the country. It has been already said 
that they would probably make themselves acquainted 
widi the vcrnanilar language of the l^ritisli Judge in their 
district, pnrtiriilurly when it became the language of Ju- 
dicial record in catiscs whicli may .so often interest them- 
>iclves or their dependents. It would not be strange 
therefore if they .sliould occasionally look into an Eng- 
lish aiitlior; nor, should they meet with a book which de- 
lighted them, if tliey should make a traiKslalinn of it into 
their own tongue, and even print it at ti.eir own cx- 
|ienso. That the printing of hooks is annmg theincans 
of griitilyiiig thnnaelvrs in wlii< li the wealthy natives 
now indulge, the iiiiiuniticeiit edition of the THiitrn.s by 
Pran Tishwas, and the great .'Nwngskn’ru dictionary now 
printing at tlic expense of Rudlin kanta-deva wliich was 
noticed in a rermt Number of this work, form a suffici- 
ent proof ; and as their minds expand, this taste may 
cmtimco work^of utility translated from tlie English, as 
well as tho productions of their own country. 

To alt this it will probably be urged, that titis course 
would romplotely aboli.-h the .Ntady of the Persian lau- 
frnage ill India. This we cannot hot deem altogether a 
mistaken idea. Are there not simations in India of bigh 
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Te^pcctabiltty which involve a constant tiitcrconrso vrith 
the Native Courts, ami in uliirli the use of the Persian 
lan'^ua^c will ever be iiulis|icusib{c ? It must unavuitU 
ably Ijc iiidispciisiblc to those who till iltploiiiatic situa- 
tions in thu various native courts ot' India. At these tho 
native prinres atul tlioir rliief otUrers, allhoiiith well 
aeqiiainteil w:tl] the colloquial dialects spoken around 
tlioiu, will as iialiirally prefer the Persian ns tlie lan- 
p;iin^c of ne'^'ocijttion, as the various courts of ICurope 
prefer the French laii;^iing^e. iviiile the kiii^iluin 

of Persia, as well us that of Cabul, is so near the liritisli 
doiuiiiiuns, and a friendly intercourse therewith is so 
jiuu'li to be desired, it is itnpussible tliat the study of 
thu Persian language can be discontinued in India. 
And the liigh salary and reputation naturally allachcd 
to thrso appointtneiits, will render the probable liopo 
of obtaining (hem, a stidicicnt prize to siiinulato thoso 
ingenuous niimis who possess a philological taste la 
({iialiry themselves for them, .sIioiiM there be thu most 
distant hope of their being some day thus employed. 

lint is it reasoiiulde that this shiiiilil cotnpci the pea* 
sant in licngal, in Urissa, in llcliar, to have his cati-c, 
on which perhaps tiepends his all, tried in a langini'^o 
foreign both to liiin-^eli' and to Ins Judge? In Ki>”lund 
the occasions in which French is used, are perhaps ten 
tiinc.s as numerous ns those in this country in which 
Persian may he iiidispciisibly required. Yet would it 
not be tlioucbt preposterous if, thronghoiit our EngtisU 
courts, causes were tried ami all the pleadinirs hcM in 
French, with the view of keeping alive ilio study of tliat 
language ? M'liar renders this course less preposter- 
ous here than it would appear at home, but our bring 
so much acnistomcd (•• the practice that wo are inca- 
pable of viewing it in a just light ? Is Persian under- 
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Htood ihrou^hoQt Bcns^al, Bcliar, and Orissa t>y a ^eat> 
er proportion of the inhabitants than those n ho may bo 
found in Britain acquainted with French ? Tlie pro- 
bability is, that I'or one who can read and understand 
Persian in these provinces, you will find ten persona 
in Britain who can understand French We presume, 
tlicrcrore, that nothing farther is necessary tu shew tlie 
absurdity of constraining the people of these provinces 
tu have their causes pleaded in a language lureign to 
themselves and their judge, merely for the sake of pro- 
viding a succession of able Persian scholars to fill the 
various diploinntin situations which offer in the different 
native c'oiirts of India. 

To this snhject wc recollect that the late excellent 
Mr. Grant turned his thoughts as early as the year 
1792, and that he even c.iriicd his ideas ninc'i t'..r'bcr 
than wc havc.hy proposing that the Engl.sh L.taguago 
should ijo intrndiici d into the Hevenue Dcpartiiicnl, as 
well ns tlin Jodie al. As we are not so happy as to 
have a copy of Itis .d»le memoir by iis, and it is some 
years since wo have, seen it. we arc quite unable to say 
wheilirr lie has supported his view^ by the same train 
of argument as otirsrivr-:, tir by argnments far more 
cogent, which wc think quite prohabir, when wc reflect 
on his powers of mind and on his deep acquaintance 
with the nllaiis ol' India. Ii may not be improper to 
add, however, that now, when the British sway is so 
firmly settled in cvciy part of the country, the attempt 
may lie made with far uieuer tidvantage than it conld 
have been thirty }ears ago, Witeii things were in so great 
a degree new to us. 

Such then would be the probable consequences of 
introducing the language of the present dynasty as tbo 
medium of judicial proceedings throngboat India. Ajid 
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ir the introduction of it be thns reasonable, if it can be 
efTt'ctcd with so little trouble, if it be likely to briny ju- 
dicial proceedings so fully into the light, and to render 
them clear to the youngest magistrate as well as to the 
must experienced, to interest the Native officers of the 
diflcrciit courts so mucli more ilceply in the stability of 
the Bri'ish empire in India, and to pour a flood of light 
oil the country at large the rflccts of which wo cun 
scarcely limit; wre humbly hope that tbo subject will 
receive that cool and mature considcruiiou, it may ap* 
pear to deserve. 


Art. 11 . — Hindoo AstmUnjy t Hindoo Almanack for 
* lb*J5. 

We propose here to devote a few pages to the snhjcct 
of Hindoo Astrology; a subject which, from the magni- 
tudc'uf its iiifluenrc over the natives of India, acquires a 
decree of importance to which it has no intrinsic title. 
With llir Dritish public, judicial astrology has long since 
lost utt fascination. — Time, which, as Lilly* observes, 
though with a widely different anticipation, " being the 
father of truth gitetb judgement without passion, and 
acciisiniiietli evermore to pronounce I rue. sentence of the 
life or death uf writings,” lia.s consigned to merited olili- 
viou tlie tiiiiidred and twenty authors whose works were 
held ill l>i'.:l> repute in theage of our astrolozicul wisdom. 
And the day is lor ever past when uLurd Chancellor could 
entcrt.iiii a llriti'h paiiianient by telling them, "all the 
motions of llM^-e last iwcnty years have been unnatural 
and have proccedt-ii from the evil influence of a tnalig- 
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namt star; and let us not too much despise thcinOaence 
of the stars ; and the same astrulo};ers assure us tliat the 
mali};nity of that star is expired ; the good genius of this 
kingdom is become superior, aud hath mastered that 
lualignity, and our good old stars govern us again.”* 
In an age so destitute, of all astrological taste as the 
present, it would not only apjiear redundant to insti- 
tute any comparison between the principles of Euro- 
pean and Hindoo astrology ; but it would demand more 
tiiDo and paticiic;: iu the reader than wc can claim, and 
more industry on our part than it is worth. We shall 
thcretbre strive to avoid all tedious aud unnecessary Re- 
tail. 

Tlio review of the Ahnanaik of the current year, will 
servo as an appropriate iniroductioif to a few remarks 
on a science, which forms the basis of all its infurmati* 
on. It may also bo of advantage in shewing the gene- 
ral use to which the science is applied iu the country, 
mid by alloiding some idea of that sjiecics of knowledge 
which the Hindoos deem iudispcnsible to the riglit per- 
iuriiiiincc oi' the sc>crul ofliccs and duties of life, cua- 
b'e the ri'iulcr to estimate the magnitude of the siipcr- 
fiiitioii which pervades the ctuiiitry. And as straws have 
been said hy an enlightened statesman to determine iu 
which direction the v\tiul blows, tkiis riigitivo essay may 
nut be alti>:;eitier iiiiiiiiporiani tf it tend to shew the cur- 
rent of popular delusion. 

The Compiler of the Almanack is Gungadhur. It ia 
printed in the coiiniry, nenri/giudwcep, at a press, which 
was, we believe, the first ever established among the na- 
tives. It i> dedicated under God, ti» the Uajuol Krishna- 
Ultgur, whose ftmiK , now reduced to poverty, were for- 
merly tho greatest patrons of literature in Bengal. 

* LaviL Cl«t«adoa‘* •{Mi.eh to Um Bert ParliaiMat «ftar lha Sattoraliaa. 
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Tho wotlc opon^ by informinpr ns that of the Vuraha 
Kulpa, compriz'n^ tlic four Yo'^as, yrara 

have expired. Of the Kulcc Vova, or tlie last a;;c oftlio 
litorli), 49:i(i years have passed, and, 427 071 years yet 
remain to be completed. Of the Cycle of sixty ycartf 
into nhich time is subdivided, the present year is tUo 
tenth of Vislmoo, and is called Doorniookha ; in it the 
fruit ol those trees which perish on producing fruit, will 
not be scanty ; corn will be dear (it lias, however, not 
beenrheaper fur the last ten vears,) Iriendly intercourse 
between man and man will be interrujitud, and sub- 
jects will become rebellious. 

Then billows a list of the presiding regencies of tbo 
year, with the character of their innuenre on human af- 
Jairs.- Mars, is the sovereign of the year, and will oc- 

casion whirlwinds, disease, indilTerent crops, and war 
among kings, (which as our a.strologcr instructs ns, al- 
ludes to the present Biimicsc war.) Venus, is the 

presiding minister, and will bestow abundant crops, 
and increase the number and liappincss of subject.'*. 

• 'JTte JfuOfi, is the regent of u ulet ; under its influ- 

ence, the waters will increase, i he earth become fruitful 

and the fishes rejoice. Jnpiier, pre.^ides over com 

with great advantage, bestow iii<g universally cxccllcut 
harvest.**, as much rain a.s is necilcd, and inr.liiiiii!; men 

to alms and devotion. Samhurta, is the ruling c/oiuf, 

and will bestow copious showers, and multtply tbo 

fruits of the earth and the flowers on the trees. 

Oodbuhu, is the predominating wind, and its reign will 
bo sinister, whirlwinds will fly about, the earth will bo 
filled with lamentations, the cloud.s will give but littlo 

rain, and that with great noise. Koolera, rules over 

the serpents, and will occasion the animals to become 
degenerate, and men to be destroyed by poison and 
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firo- Poondureeka, is tlic regent of elephants, nncl will 

occasion discretion and prudence among men, and the 

destnictwn of the people in the cast and west. — 

The Sea of Curds, will bo the predominating sea, and 
tbc continent which borders on it, the Sakha-dweepa, 
will enjoy a luxuriant crop, and its rivers will be gene- 
rally filled with water. Kalee, will be the lulingso/ar 

ray, and inflict on men darkness both in their persons, 

and their understandings. Sukoola, is the regent of 

tbc medical profession, and under his influence thew'ords 
of men will be excellent as the w'atcrs of immortality. 

iliiviiig thus described the ruling powers of the year 
among the vcgctable.c, the cloiid.s, tlic serpents, the 
olcphants, the seas, the solar rays, and tlic college of 
physicians, as our Court calciulcr announces tho reign- 
ing monarchs of Christendom, the almanack proceeds to 
describe the extinguished age.s of Ihc world, their du- 
ration, and their gradual degeneracy. Ott the third day 
of tho augmentation of the moon in tlic month Visakha, 
on Sunday, is the anniversary of the birtli of tho .Sntya 
yoga. Thi.s period, the golden era, lasted 1,708,000 
years, and produced fi>wr incarnation-;. It was the ago 
of merit, and virtue was without alloy. Koorooksiictra, 
was the pre-eminent teerthn or holy jtinre, thebrahmMns 
were the lords of destiny ; the principle of life, resided in 
the brain; men died when they wtshcil ; their stature was 
thirty-one feet and a half, they lived to the aze of a 
hundred tliousiind yrar.-», dined off golden vessels, and 
the name hy which men obtained mooktee or final deli- 
Tcruncc w.is Naravuna. 

On the idoiti day of the augmentation of tho moon in 
the month K utika. on Monday, will fall the anniversary 
of liio 'I'reta Yo^a, which la.stcd 1 ,290,000 years and 
produced three iucaruations ; actions of merit were then 
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{ncomparifton with sin as three to one. The most snored 
place was Pooskirra ; hralimnns preserved the sacred 
fire d'liiiii; tlieir lives, and were ci>iistiiiieil with it on tho 
fiiiicral pile; the principle of lil'e resided in the hones ; 
the human .'^tatllro was tweiilv-one ieet; men lived to the 
au'c often thtiiis.iiid years, aail dined rtlf silver dishes; 
and llaniri was ilic nuiiie by which tncii obtained deli* 
verance. 

On the I'lth of the w.anc of the moon In IlhadHrrr, on 
Tliursday, is tlie annivor.sary of the Dwapwr yo^n, w liich 
lasteil Htil.niH) vrars, and prodiieetl two inearnutiuns. 
lilerit and sin were then eipi.il in proporliun. The 
forest of N'itn/sliu, was the sarnd plarc tnn.st (rcqiient' 
cd. The priiw.'ii»!o of life resi<!ed in the hlood. The 
human stature ^^as redm-ed U> ten feet and a half, men 
lived n thousand .i cars, and ditied o/l copj)cr dislicfl. 

On tiie full iiioun oi the iiiou!h Mauho, nn Sunday iti 
the anni’.er'aia oi tiic hirthof the K«feo yo^n, tho iron 
aL;c in which wc live. There will be one incarnation, tho 
petiitis of dc'.^rneraey ; merit will be rrdnred to onc- 
Ibiirth, while sin will rise to three- fourths. The Cjiaiijes 
will be held .sacruil ; the brahmuiis will be wiihont tho 
sacred dre ; the ])rinciplc of life will reside in food; men 
will be three ciibit.s and a half in stature, live a hundred 
years, and dine from <1i%hcs without rtde. 

As.stiniifi" the supply of if'aterCor the year, at one hun- 
dred, the almanack predicts, tliat, of this quantity, fifty 
parts will remain in tho sea, thirty on tho monniaina, 
and twenty on the earth. The Almanack carryini^ its 
vaticinations into every department of life and nature, 
proceeds to pr-dict, that general blcafings and calami- 
tie.s will bear the following proportion to each other, 
during this y|ar. 
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Itaia will be in the propor- 
tion of, 8 1 

Corn, 0 

Grass, .... 4 

Coll) 5 

Zlcat 7 

Wind 6 

Increase of su)jji;cl.si .... 5 

Decrease of subjects, • • • • 8 

Kings, 11 

Gods................. 11 

Diseases, lo 

Cutes U 


Loss of wealth, 1 

Flics, 

Mtisqiiilos, 1 

The hent L f the sun, .... I 

Tiiiinderboks, 

Poison, 1 

Remedies fur the same,.. 
Iloliiuss, 

L’lllllllillCSS, ] 

Tinili 

I'ulscliumi, j 


TTiis is succeeded by a liirnrc, divided into nine houses 
or squares, Cromtiic calculations ol* which any man may 
undcrutund the general complexion of his individual lbr> 
tunes through the year. To use it, it i.s necessary to 
place the lunar mansion of the day in which the sun en- 
ters Libra,* wUli the two succeeding mansions in the 
first square, the next three in the sccoml, and so on till 
the twenty-seven Nukliutrrrs have been inserted. Each 
mansion has its distingtiishtng fruit of good or evil, of 
which a schedule follows. The fruit of mansion the first, 
is, the acquisition of that vibich conduces to pleasure. 
- " Of mansion the second, the ad^uisition of wealth and 
com.— —Mansion the third indicates poverty, to avert 

which umbrellas should be given to brahrouns. The 

fourth mansion indicates wandering, and its sinister 
aspect may be averted by giving excellent beds to 

brahmuns. The fifth mansion bestows children and 

wealth. The*sixth predicts death, to avert which 

bestow clarified butler, rice, and a golden water-pot, 
on brahmuns. The seventh indicates^splendor and 

• T1i*r« i« likewise aiotkirT node ot ateeitaiolBg which steUar miuioa 
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excellency. The eighth, di.^estcena, for the removal 

of which, bestow on bruhmuns, silver, with garments and 
arms.-— The ninth, indicates the acquisition ot'uealth. 
The enquirer ascertains in which uf those squares, hia 
own natal mansion fulls, and the signification of that 
square, is supposed to constitute his fortune. 

AViicu the natal mansion or Nukliutra ol any individual 
is not know ii,tliau wliich a greater misfortune can scarce- 
ly 1)0 imagined, the almanack provides the ineaiis of as- 
certaining it through the initial letter of his name, os alt 
the letters of the alphabet are divided among tlic Nn- 
kliutrcis. When a man h.as two or three names, that by 
which ho may be waked from sleep, is to be used oa 
such an occasion. 

Acts of merit havd not tlic’.snmc value throiighont tlio 
year; the proportion of fruit attached to virtuous deeds 
flillers in dili'i-rcnt nionth.s or signs; and the w’ritcr of 
the almanack, bus very judiciou.sJy given a correct no- 
tice ut the value of meritorious deedsyn each sign ; a 
table of no ordinary importance, inasmuch as it pre- 
vents any prodigality of good works. In Aries, of 

eleven acts of merit, one will be unproductive, and ten 
productive. In this niuiincr the Compiler goes through 
each sign ; but wo need not follow his example, for a- 
mong Christians good works arc always acceptab.'e Tha 
most inauspicious .signs for actions of merit, arc Cemi- 
ni and Virgo, as in them not one becomes productive. 
The best signs for doing good, are Aries and Scorpio, as 
the discount is only ten percent. 

We have then an enumeration of days, holy and on* 
holy, and of the most proper ilays for performing vari- 
ous actions. From the 21st of Visakha to the 15th of 
Jysthee, twenty-five days arc unholy, on account of the 
youth, maturity, and wane of Venus. From the 1st of 
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Shravnna, to the ItJch of Aswina the period is unholy 
because of iU being; on intercalary month, because of tho 
youth, maturity and wane of Jupiter, because Jupiter is 
in the same si<;n with the sun, and through Jupiter’s 
being; in Leo. Tlio period froiii the 20tb of Puusha to 
tho lOih of Visakha, is aitog:cther unholy, throu;;h the 
youth, maturity and wane of Venus. All other days are 
holy. 

The auspicious days for marrying arc. two in Visakha, 
six in Jysthce, three in Asarha, seven in U»rahayuna; 
one inPhalguuiia and three in Chitra; in all twenty-two 
days. The auspicious days for Hrst feeding au infant 
vriih rice, an iiupurtaut event to a Hindoo, arc twenty- 
seven. Tlio days proper for the Punchiinirtta, or tho 
feeding of tho mother with rice in tlfe fifth luontii of ges- 
tation, arc twelve. The lOih of Visakiia is the most 
auspicious day fur commencing the building of a house ; 
and tho 10th of Visakha, for entering it. The most fa- 
vorable day in t\)o year for bringing a new married w ifo 
from her paternal mansion to that of her husband, is the 
14th of Visakha. Tlio auspicious day.s fur the first 
tonsure are the 14th of Visakha and the 7ih and 14th of 
Asarha. The most auspicious periods for putting the 
chalk for the tir.st time into tlio baud of a boy to teach 
him to write are. the l/iii of V'isakha anil tho 7th and 
14th of Asarha. Tlierc is but one day through the whole 
year appointed lor investing a youth with the sacred 
thread. Those for boring the ears arc two, the 7th and 
14tii of Asarha ; those for offering the corn of the new 
harvest, are the ;28th of Asarha and the Uili of (/gnihayama. 

Tins is followed by the figure of a man rudely sketch- 
ed and the twenty-seven different lunar inansionsalluttcd 
to its different members ; hereby any one is enabled to 
aaccrlatn the monthly complexion of bia destiny, aud to 
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the approach of miyfortane. In (he first month of 
the year, seven stellar manaton.s are allotted to the head; 
three to the month ; live to the heart; three to the right 
hand, three to the left; three to the right foot, and three 
to the left. These seven portions of the body have the 
following Ri"iiiticHtioii3 during that month; the head 
betokens the ciijoynieiit of happiness ; the mouth, ox- 
ccllcncc ; tlic heart and the right hand denote the ob- 
taining of wealth; the left hand signifies great distress ; 
the riuht foot, moderate gain, and the left a disposition 
to wander. The enquirer turns to the figure and hav- 
ing found to what member of the body his natal mansion 
is attached, and what that niemher predicts, ascertains 
the fortune which is to beful him for that month. To 
avert the calami tics whicii some portions of the body 
prc.sagc, he is directed to make a hall composed of 
moorinnangsec, bucli,* koor,'h bitumen, turmeric, dar- 
linridra, dried ginger, ehnnipuk,'^ and mootba; in this 
hall the uiiivcrf^al remedy against mislbrtune, the pro- 
portion uf the ingredients must be equal. It is to 
be dissolved in water, in which the enquirer is to bathe, 
after having mixed with it some dhoosthoor,§ and ftro- 
nounced two sacred texts. The number of stellar man- 
sions affixed to each member of this mysterious body, 
as well as the signification, differs monthly. 

At this stage of the work, the Compiler breaks olT 
abruptly to inform his readers that his almanack is su- 
perior to every other almanack in Bengal. 

Forty pages are then occupied with information of the 
most important kind, with that in fact which constitutes 
the chief merit of the book ; the heavenly conjunctions 
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for every day in the year. They are called the Punchan* 
guHf or the five members of'asti'oloi'ical science, and with- 
out them no calculation can be elTected. They are, 1st. 
the day of the week ; 2dly. tbc lunar day ; 3dly. the Nu- 
ksbutra, or subdivision of the zodiac ; 4tbly tbc Kurun, 
a subdivision of the Nukshutm; .Otbly. the Yu^a. The 
characteristics of the first day of the year, will perhaps 
explain the iiscoftbe.se conj'inction.s. 

“ isl Visakbu, 12tb April, Tuesday; tbe tenth lunar day 
terininatos 50 duiulas, 25 pul.s, (two dundas and a half 
muku an j!lii;;lish hour,) alter the rising; of tbe sun ; the 
Shruvuna Xukshi/tra closes 16 dundus and 45 puls af- 
ter sun-rise ; the first kurun of tbc day is called Bi- 
ntfja ; tbc biddba yoi;a remains 14 duudas and 16 pula 
after the opening of the day*. Bet iit> journey be under- 
taken.’’ After this manner arc tbc live particulars given 
for every day in the year. They arc iudispeusibly requi- 
site to enable a Hindoo to regulate all bis inovciiicnts. 
In fi\ing the time of birth for any infant, it is necessary 
to record particularly the exact position of these five 
conju no lions ; otherwise, uo judgement can be given on 
its lioru.scopc. 

'rUu fruit which each planet occasions in each of the 
twelve uiaiisioiis, occupies two page-s uiid a half; but the 
detail would bo unprofitable. — The Iciiirtb of time which 
each plauet reniuius iu a house is next inserted; namely, 
the Sun, qne luontii, tbe Moon two days and a quarter; 
Mars a month and a half; Mercury eiglUeeii days; Jupi- 
ter a year ; Venus twenty-eight day.s; Saturn two years 
and a half; the ascendtugand descending nodes, a year 
and six mouths each.— Tiie influence of the sun, of 
Mars, und of the two notles, begins on their entering a 
aifii ; tliat of Jupiter and Venus, when they are in the 
centre of it, that of Saturn and the Moen when quitting 
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it; but that or Marscxtcn<!s Hiron^li the whole periotl of 
iti) cotitiiKiaiicc. — The scrciiili arid tirat lunar days be- 
stow wealth ; the nixth andlhiid, of lilc ; the tenth, 

the accoinplishiiH'iii ut' all one's desires ; the clerenth^ 
nnivcrsnl prosperity. 

As cTer}' man is born in some lunar mansion, a 
scheme is given in tiiis almanack lor calculating whether 
any undertaking be likely to succeed or not, the figures 
which correspond with tlie number of the mansious, 
are arranged in three lines ; thus, 

123456 78 9 

10 11 12 13 14 15 IG 17 18 

19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 

Supposing the natal mansion of the ‘ quesitor’ to be 
that w-liicli answers* to the figure 4 ; and he be desirous 
of undertaking something on the day of the 26th man- 
sion ; the figure under 4 being 13, and that under 18, 2S* 
that number is to be taken as bis natal mansion, from 
which the proposed 26, is distant four mausions; and 
according to the indication of that fourth mansion from 
that of his nativity, is he t« bo guided in acting or form 
bearing to act; each mansion of nine having a dis- 
tinct .signification, auspicious or malevolent. 

There is a great .serpent in the universe, although we 
cannot perceive it, which continiic.s for three months 
of the year reposing with its head to the cast, its tail 
to the west, its back to the north, its belly to^c south ; 
in the second quarter, its head is turned to the south ; id 
the third, to the west; in the last, to the north. Its quar- 
terly movements, direct the natives in the erection of 
their houses. The Hindoo houses are with few excep- 
tions built ronnd an open square, the different sides 
being placed at right angles with each other. When 
therefore a new bouse is to be erected, it is necessary 
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to consult the position of tlio serpent, to ascertain on 
avhich side the architect is to begin. The sides to which 
its tail and belly are turned, are auspicious, and a com- 
mencement is therefore made in either of those quar- 
ters. But if a single house be erected, or if the four 
sides of a quadrangular mansion bo coinineiiced at the 
same time, the position of the serpent signiltes nothing. 

The almanack next mentions what portions of lunar 
days arc auspicious, and what days of the week are 
unfortunate on their conjunction with lunar days ; Sun- 
day, is inauspicious if it bo the 12th of the moon ; Mon- 
day, if it fall on the 11 tb^ Tuesday, if it fall on the 10th; 
Wednesday, if it fall on the 3d ; Thursday, it it fall on tho 
dill ; Friday, if it fall on the 2d; Saturday, if it happen 
to lie tho 7th of the moon. 

To regulate tiie jouriiies of the natives, the hruhmtms 
or the sUastras liave called into birth Yogtiicc, a god- 
dess or celestial power who resides in the eight quarters 
of the universe on diOcrent days ; in the east on the first 
and ninth of the moon, and thus respecting the other 
quarters. It is reckoned auspicious to commence a 
journey with this goddess situated either towards the 
back or on the left hand. 

But we most hasten to a close, tbougb much carious 
matter remains still to be noticed. The duration and 
malignity of fevers depend on the solar and lunar days 
and lunar^ansions on which they commenced ; if a fe- 
ver begin on cither of five nuksliatros which are mention- 
ed In the almanack, Uie patient will die; if on six others, 
lifewillbe preserved with difficulty; if on four others, tho 
fever will continue four days, and thus do all the hinar 
man^ions influence a fever. The lunar days are still 
piore inauspicious than the mansions, for a fever will 
always continue twice as many days as the number of tha 
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lanar day on which it commcncrd ; thufl, if it camo oq' 
the clcvriitli, it will rrmain twenty-two tlays ; if ou l)i« 
day of tile liill ntooo, one iiioiitli, if tlie day of tlio new 
lUDon.two iiiontlis. Hut if the moon he at an inauspi- 
cioiiA distance from the natal mansion on the commence* 
joeiit of a fever, not even the tvaicrs of iininoTtality can 
preserve the pntictu'h life. A fever bc};iniiingon Sunday 
will continue seven days; on Afonday, nine; on Tuesday, 
ton; on Wednesday, three nights; uii Tinirsday, it will 
occasion great danger for twelve days; on Friday it will 
continue seven or tlirec nights ; ou Saturday, fourteen 
day.^. Tlieday and night arc also severally «li\idcd into 
ei<,dit portions; of wliicli sonio are aiispiciuu.s, otbera 
the reverse; ou those which are uiiravorable, no uudoc- 
tuLin^r whatsoever hi to he commenced. 

Hat the most trcutmiloii.s conjiiiiciion i.s the 
Icura ; and it seems as if the heavens liud coiicciftrateti 
all their malignity on this single point of time. If either 
the second, tlic seventh, or the twelftli lunar day, hap- 
pen to (all on a .Sunday, a Saturday, ora Toc.sday, and 
either of the six particular lunar mansions be conjoined 
with them, and any one die on that day, the very frees 
iu his ground will perish; the whole village becomes 
infected. An act of propitiation must immediately ha 
performed, and as all the curses wliicli are averted, are 
believed to fall on the propitiating priest and on the 
fronnd which is the sccneof the sacrifice, few jHabmvns 
can bo found who will venture to perform it, and it is 
sever permitted to take place in a village or in any is* 
habited plane. The contributors to the worship icavs 
the sacrificial articles with the pric.st, who proceeds into 
the fields to some solitary spot, and tlicre, uhsecn by 
mortal eye, for the Hindoos are too mnnh ternfied ttt 
ItKdit on, be performs those tremeodona rites with fear 
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bnd trembling.* If a child slioiild be bom under this 
most malignant conjunction, it is a proof that it is ille- 
gitimate. The justice of this enactment to the poor mo- 
ther, needs no comment. It ought ho^veve^ to be added, 
that there are counteracting conjunctions, friendly to 
the interests of the female, but if they be not sufficient 
to master the malignity of the Pooskura conjunction^ 
tho proof of adultery is complete. 

Tiicn follow the days of the week, of the moon, and 
of the Innar mansions, on which it may be proper to 
name a child ; also the proper days for undertaking 
journics towards the different quarters. But tho reader 
will bo snfltcicntly satisBcd with this specimen of the 
work, and will not require any farther particulars to en* 
able him to estimate its bhaYacter. 

It is only uithiu a very few years that printed alma* 
nacksi^iave been in circulation; their intrinsic value con- 
sists in the exactness with which they give the daily 
progrcs.s of the Gve heavenly conjunction.'^, the basis of 
all QStrologienl science and utility ; their extrinsic value 
in wrhatever the compiler may add to attract atten- 
tion among a people so fond of looking into the future. 
Tbcir calculations are however, ofte^ erroneous and 
somctime.s dangerous. About three months since, it was 
found that some of them lind fixed the eleventh of the 
moon a day too early. Now it is forbidden under tho 
most tremendous of penalties, (loss ofcaste) for any Hin- 
doo widow of a brahmnn to partake of food on the 
eleventh or the twentysixth of the moon. Our astro- 
logical preceptor discovered the error in time to save 

* \Vhil« we w<.te wriling *!>•* article s wnitnn dinl nitdci thi* dmdrol coa- 
joBClion at C'haiwa ; a labscriptieo was iniaeduilelT opened to defray the as* 
penee of thd aactifice. Uac Bliolaaatbe perTonaed thia aaonfiee a few eeare apa 
at Ibe earweat auliciuttoa of the Raja of Kriihoaoit^r, aad it waa raaarked, (with 
detr*« of U«lh wo cunot uy,Jthalbti Cuaily aeoabawDa axUatC 
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tlM> caste of all the %\'idow4 in the families of hi.'* clients. 
Bat a great muliitudc fell into tiic error, and had not 
the transgressors been numerous, the cuslc uiid ihe honor 
of many, would on that day have been lust; hut whoa 
the public sins, uliu is to condemn it? 

The printed Almaiiacks have considerably injnrcd 
tbo trade of the Divujna brahmans, who formerly co- 
j)icd and sold thciu fur a livcliltood. Tlicir manuscript 
calendars, though vended at the small sum of two annas, 
ore so meagre, that many arc reconciled to the payment 
of a rupee fur the printed almanack, in conscrptciico of 
its more copiuiis infuniiutiou. Tl»ese Uivujnns are 
the cstuhlishcd order of astrologers, who trai'cl about the 
country, to spread intelligence of the exact position 
of the five conjuuctmnH, aii*d of the aspects of (he stars 
on public or individual concerns, ’fhey move out to their 
daily vocation, with an ainianack wrapped in a cloth 
under the ar^ ; this is the badge of their profession, 
and their passport to the most sacred privacy of a Hin- 
doo family, the apartment of the women. Arrived at the 
door of a hout^e, the astrologer invoking the sun, the 
patron of his tribe, pronounces a sacred text, and the 
five heavenly conjunctions of that day, for the licariii|( 
of which the shastras have promised a splendid reward, 
the destruction of bad dreams, the forgiveness of sins, 
increase of days, of wisdom, good fortune, and happi- 
ness. He receives a few grains of rice for his atten- 
tion, gives his benison and departs. The most niirgard* 
ly native, from whoso door the poor and even tbo brab- 
muns depart empty a%vay, never refuses bi.s coiitributioa 
of rice to the astrologer. Sometimes be may sncceed 
in persnading the master of the house that .some planet 
regards him with a malignant aspect.and thata few annas 
trill enable him (tlie astrologer) to propitiate it; ora 
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cbild may be ill and the women may be desirons of know* 
ing what planet has caused it, and how its sinister in. 
fluence may be averted ; this will add a little more to 
his gains. And in fact when Hindoo women have once 
got the minister of fate among them, there i.s no limit to 
the qnestion.s they iiaveto ask, touching their own future 
fortune, and that of their relatives. The prophecies of 
the astrologer are received with unwavering conAdence, 
and Ilia promises to avert misfortune and calm the 
heavenly bodies, are very thankfully rewarded, llecog- 
nized as an astrologer by his almanack, he is per- 
haps accosted by some simpleton, who is desirous 
of knowing liow tiic planets stand with regard to himself. 
The interpreter of that book whose letters arc the stars, 
unpacks his almanack, requires tho initial of his name, 
and gives a judgement, but always with a gentle inclina- 
tion to his ow'u interest, fur on sncli an occa.sion, somo 
planet is indubitably in a wrong house, aitd must he wor- 
ahipped; the astrologer offers his scrvicc.s, and pockets 
the money. Thns do the Divujtias, the astrological 
triiie of llcngal, live upon tho ignorance and credulity 
of the people. 'I'iicy arc rarely sLillcd in Sniigskrita, and 
the greater niiml>er ofthem are butindiflerentij acquaint, 
cd witli the principles of their own science; the little 
knowledge they possess of it is derived from the aid of 
aomc more learnod brother. Though tiicy arc called brah- 
tnnns and wear the sacred thrcail, tlicy arc not admitted 
Into the society of the regular priesthood, who cannot 
taste water which they have touched, a privilege enjoyed 
even by a blacksmith. In the interior of the country there 
is seldom a cluster of villages withont several families 
'«f astrologers, who share the duties among themselves. 

The natives of Bingal are wholly infatuated widi 
Astrology. The Hindoo religion having deprived t|w 
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Snprerae Bein^, tbe Eternal Brwmba, of all power In 
heave fi or on earth, and declared that ho condescenda 
nut lo interest himself in mortal affairs, tho stars and pla^* 
nets have succeeded to his throne, and to tho bomaga 
which l>clon!;s to it. No undertaking of any moment 
is ever commenced without ascertaining the disposition 
of the planets, and greater efforts arc made to propitiata 
them, than to avert the wrath of Almighty God. Other na- 
tions lia VC heretofore carried their researches into the fu- 
ture. llhodi^inus reports that, for the prevention of trea- 
son, there w.ns no one burn within tho kingdom of E:;ypt, 
wliii'C nativity was not bron^lit.to the king to be judged 
on.Tlie Chaldeans, the Laccdctnoii inns, and the llomana 
endeavored to regulate state affairs liy the supposed influ- 
ence of the heavenly bodies, and by other means of prog- 
nostication. All nations have in fact been more or Jess in- 
fected with the manta of astrology; but in no country has it 
ever obtained such general currency or entered so minute- 
ly into the private and domestic affairs of each individual,' 
as in India. Acts of religious merit may very naturally ba 
supposed to derive additional value from the atispicious- 
ness of the time ; but here astrology is applied to the most 
trivial concerns of life, the naming of a child, the com- 
mencement of a private Journey, an interview with a 
friend or a master. It not only interferes with almost 
every dnty, but pervades all ranks of society, and tba 
most learned pundit, is equally under the inflaence of 
its spell, with the most illiterate peasant. 

Astrological judgements are both general and indivi- 
dual ; they either predict general blessings or disasters, 
and render particular portions of time auspicious or the 
reverse to all ; ur they give indications ofevents according 
to the hnroecopc ut each individoal. An almanack may 
afford tins general iuidnnaiioD, but it can give no Judge- 
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ment of any ^eat raluo in private cases ; for nhileoTery 
man is subject to the general influence of the stars, the 
separate actions of his own private life are tinder the 
goidanco of his own horoscope; and it is from the posi- 
tion of the stars at his natal hour and their subsequent 
progression, that his course of action is to be regulated. 
And who would venture to perform any action in the 
dark, if he possess the means of purchasing the prog- 
nostications of the astrolugcr? The poor are obliged 
to carry'forward the general system of life, without this 
kuowledge; and to content themselves with the general 
judgements of the stars. No record is kept of the hour 
of their nativity ; and astrology being on exact science, 
errs when the preliminary inibrniatiou it demands, is 
dubious. Sliould an astrologer attempt to discover the 
precise aspect of the heavenly bodies on their destinies, 
bo must necessarily giv'o a vague and uncertain judge- 
ment* Lest however the benefit of their practice should 
be lost to tlic sacred tribe, the wise men of the cast have 
discreetly urda<ned the calculation by means of the ini- 
tials of names, iiicntiuiiod in a foregoing page, which af- 
fords (ho nearest approach to certainty. But the great 
events of lile, such us marriages, tiie feeding of the child 
lor the fir»l time with rice, the first tun.sure, arc not unin- 
fluenced by the motions of the plaiicls, in the families 
OYon of the poorest ; fur on these occasions, some mem- 
ber of the fuci ly proceeds nith a few beeile-iiuts and • 
quantity uf paun as un ottering to some neighbouring as- 
trologer in Older to ascertain the most au'^picious season 
for their accomplishment; and to satisfy the curiosity 
and the conscience of the family. 

But the astrologers are naturally most anxious rea- 
pffciiag the movements of the planets where they are 
most mun^ceuUy rewarded. A poor mau may erect « 
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thatched shed vitbont attracting their attention, bat 
if a man n i.'ih to raise a brick hoasc, the astroluficr will 
quickly discover him, and offer lo calculate the most aus- 
picioiis day for laying the foundation, and forenteringoa 
possession. A rich man has many friends, bnt none so 
anxious for hi.s welfare tfs the astrologer. Ttie opulent 
retain an astrologer as they retain a physician, and he 
is deemed ns necessary as the family spiritual guide; 
the one prescribes for futurity, the other for (he present 
life. For t^e family which employs him, he calcu'- 
latcB the most favorahlo hour for the performance 
of the innumerable rites which titc Hindoo religion en- 
joins. All important secular movements arc likewise 
under bis regulation as to the best time for commencing 
them. He iniist *l)o a mah of approved fidelity ; for iho 
most important records arc in his charge ; the horo- 
scopes of itic finiily. He possc.sses the hook of fate ; 
before him is unfolded, (he destiny of each individual 
member of the lamily ; he not only "foresees all naturorl 
mutations and accidents, but has ]inwcr to prevent and 
save.” Ho is therefore required to bo ever on iho 
watch for the wrlf.irc of the fatnily, perpetually lo con- 
sult the progression and aspects ol the jilnuets, and to 
give timely intimation of every approaching calamity. 
On the birth of a child, be is to form its horoscope, and 
enrol it among the family archives. A) ter liaving ascer- 
tained the five conjunctions «f the hour of nativity, he 
forms his fi.:ure of the licavcns, and proceeds according 
to the precepts of the science, to ascertain the different 
aspects of the planets in the diff erent hou'^es, and to 
calculate their fortitudes and debilities, their auxilia- 
ries, and counicractionsi, and through these calcaluti- 
ems to draw iron the womb of futurity, the progresure 
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dcatiny of the infanf. Thtd is called, aKoostee; and 
cannot be better described perhaps than iu the language 
which John Calvin uses respecting the astrologera ot' 
bis day. " for all astrologers %\ho falsely usurp that 
name to themselves. 1 >ay, those knaves, wlio for their 
impostures pretend the name u}^ndiciacy or Judicial As- 
trology, do conclude that a judgement or dctcriiiinatioa 
or prognostic, touching the life ol niau, oiiglittubc iiiatio 
by tbo horoscope ; us it both foniinc-s depended on tlio 
stars. If therefore any man he burn at tins hour, ac- 
coriling to their opinion, that condition sliuJl abide 
him ; so togetlirr, they feign a fate, to wit, scuuc neces- 
sity which may bold a man bound to the rule ol the sun, 
moon,and stars. For one born when tlm sun was iu tiie 
tail of such a sign, or when it was in* the bead of ano- 
ther, this nativity portends such or such a fortune ; 
this man shall be of a short life, the other of a longer ;at 
length they also gather to ihcmselves more boldness. 


the whole life of man and each single action.'* For thus 
divining the life of man. the astrologer receives, twenty, 
thirty, and sometiuics tii'ty rupees. Tlic number of inaus- 
picious days, and sill i.-tcr aspects, is not of course small ; 
and they all require propitiation ; worship to the goda 
and planets and gifts to brabniMos. 

Perhaps, the boldest adventure of the astrologer is, 
bis determining the length of the infant's life; but it ia 
a fact that it is fixed by him. Wisely consultiug his 
own interest, he seldom fixes the duration of the in- 
fant’s life under fifty years ; the gratification of the pa- 
renta being the chief object in view, the interpreter of the 
stars, naturally supposes that his own reward will be 
comnionsuratc with the life of the child. Perhaps there ia 
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no Indian astrologer so honest as to say with 'William 
Lilly “those appearances argue no long IiCe,it were there- 
Ibrc vaiu to frame lung directions upon that nativity." 
Tlie infant to whom so long a life has been promised, 
often dies a babe; not one in ten attniiis the predicted 
period of life; hut the vcl-acity' of the astrologer and 
the truth of the science remain unshaken. Tiic death 
of an infant under such circumstances, is like the sud- 
den extinction of a lump by agii&tufnind when tlicro 
was oil enough in it to have burnt for several hours. 
The parents, so far from being staggered, attiibutctho 
oniission of all mentiun respecting tlie child's death in 
the roll uf destiny, to the urbanity or considcrutiou of 
the humane ustiojogcr, who was too conipassiunate to 
disclose the dark lines of futurity and rend liic parents* 
heart by the anticipation of distress. 

It is impossible that these astrological prcdictlonj 
alioiild not err very cgregiously, for vain arc all the 
elTorts of man to dive intx> the future. But the star guz* 
ers liave ways and mcan.H uf pieserving their credit ; — the 
atulT on \^hicll tfiey rest with the greatest confidence^ 
in the hour of ad vrr.sity, when the event has falsilied 
their predictions, i.s, the deficiency of information. Tlio 
correctness of all prognostications, depends on iho ex- 
actness of the horoscope ; and on ilio rt cord of the 
precise time when tiic child .springs into birth ; an 
error of two minuses may place his horoscope in |t 
different position, and give a totally d:llV;rcnt complexi,- 
on to his destiny. The failure of their prcdiclionp 
is therefore laid to the charge of incorrect informotioQ. 
When the prediction is realized by the event, the science 
rises in reputation, and so eager is roan to know that 
which is concealed from him, that one verification is 
sufficient to cover ten failures. The astrologer is alway# 
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safe, for nothing can pemnadc a Hindoo that this mosl 
hcarcniy and divine science of the stars, is overfallaci- 
oils. The nephew of a wealthy native lately died at the 
ago of two years, to whom the astrologers had assigned 
more than fifty. 'Wtiilc the child’s life hung in suspense, 
the uncle, turning in a large assembly to bis wise 
friend, a.skcd him, when the child wou\^ begin to amend ; 
ond he, after a little deliberation, fixed some time the 
next day for the abatement of the disease. At that 
very hour flie infant died; yet within a week, on the 
occasion of another birth in the family, this very astro- 
loger was invited to settle its horoscope, and to pre- 
dict the future cour.sc of its life. Thus docs the science 
survive the most desperate accidents, and the astrolo- 
ger retain his gains, where one might fancy his reputa- 
tion would be c<MH(>lct<*ly wrecked. The flatterers who 
surround a rich man, and profit by his credulity, re- 
present to him when nny pacification of the stars has 
failed of its rflcct, that there is little room for despon- 
dency, s'nco the acts of worship ho has performed, can 
never be lost, but must continue to swell liis treosara 
of merit. 

Nunicron.s arc the occasions on which a wealthy fa** 
mily needs the aid of the astrologer. Every year has its 
unlucky days in which the planets must he appeased, 
that the current of events may flow smoothly ; every far- 
taily movement requires a new cnirnlatinn. Astrolofera 
are always disposed to magnify their office ; they wiH 
tell yon, that the astrologer must be highly confldential-; 
that iuto the bands of any man of equivocal reputation 
it would be unwise to commit those records of the family 
upon which its fortunes depend. He is not indeed under 
nn oath; for the IJindooreiigioD, though it has a whole to- 
hime on the most officicut mode of cursing aaeneinyyab- 
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bora swcaTingr; bathe is considered under a solemn obli* 
gation never to disclose the horoscopes ot' the family. 
AVithout this knonled^e, there can be no calculation of 
the pru^ress of the heavenly bodies, and no means of 
ascertaining the precise position and aspect of the 
planets at any given time ; and without this knowledge, 
it is impossible to perform the six mysterious and dia- 
bolical acts, by which an enemy may be injured and 
destroyed. Astrologers will tell you of the high impor- 
tance attached to their profession when two great fami- 
lies arc at variance, and of the care taken to keep theca 
in good humour, and to prevent their going over to the 
enemy with the weighty secret of the nativities. 

The principles of Hindoo Astrology are locked up in 
the Suugskrita Inngi/age. Jfideed it seems alivays to 
have been considered iiccc.ssary that the precepts of tho 
science should he preserved in a language above the 
cotiiprebeiisioii of the profuiie vulgar. William Lilly, 
writing in the year 1-647, says, ** Some may blame mo 
that 1 write in the Knglish tongue, yet I trust I have of- 
fended no man, sitii 1 write in my own language, and to 
such as speak us 1 speak.” The great luminaries of 
the science in this country, however, so far from follow- 
ing Lilly’s laudable practise, cominue to deliver the de- 
crees of fate in the lauguugc of the gods. 

The astrological system in use in this country appears, 
as far as we have been able to ascertain, to bo Indian, 
and to constitute a part of llindooism. In many particu- 
lars however it corresponds with the European system. 
The division of the figure of heaven into twelve mansi- 
ons to answer to the twelve signs, would naturally have 
occurred to all wise men in all countries; but the signlfl- 
cattons of those mansions, most be in a great measure if 
not wholly aibitiary ; — yet they agree in both systems. 
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These sif^nificatioDs are in fact the foundation of the sys- 
tem, for the progression of the planets can only fortify or 
debilitate the signi&cation of these houses ; thus, in the 
BnansioD which refers to wealth and honor, the configura- 
tion ofthc planets can only signify malignity or benevo- 
lence as it res]iccts that accident of the life of man. 
The correspondence of these primary principles and 
•Iso of many that are in a degree secondary, such as, the 
aspects, character, dignities, conjunctions, prohibitions* 
translations^ peregrinations, frustrations, and combusti- 
ons of the planets and mansions, in tlie liiuropeau and 
Asiatic systems, might possibly throw light on the origin 
of the sciencoj in the hands of a patient investigator. 
But astrology is of itself a suflicicntly dark and obscuro 
art ; and its origin is vcilcd'in still j^reater obscurity. 

The most diflicult portion of the science is, the rec- 
tification or veriiication of the horoscope, for ' him that 
would judge npoii the^ future actions and contingencies 
dopending upon the influence of heaven, it is necessa- 
ry that he have in thcflr^t place, the place of the pla- 
nets; viz. their motions, exactly calculated, rectified, and 
fitted for judge men t ; ho must consider whether the es- 
timated time given him, be the true time of hirth, yea 
or not, lest he bo deceived either wholly in the sign as- 
cending, or by a fallacious and uncertain hour mis- 
take many degrees thereof, by w hich error no rational 
or certain judgement can be given either of the com- 
plexion, from constitution, or fortune of the native." 
IMly. For solving this error, and amending the time, the 
ancients devised various ways and means, and modera 
astrologers have invented others ; but they difier widely 
froga each other* and the Hindoo mode of veiificatioa 
differs from them all* and when viewed in comparison 
with that of Hamms, Ptolamja and Lilly, appears high* 
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ly anscientific. Few of the Hindoos enjoy the valua* 
ble advantage of a watch, wliick saves so much cal- 
culation, and removes so much anxiety ; on a starless 
and stormy night it is no easy matter to lix the true ciina 
of birth. The Hindoo astrologers have therefore invent- 
ed several schemes fur obtaining certainty in dubious 
cases, atidlor ascertaining with accuracy,the time when 
* the child was separated from his lAother’s womb, and 
received the breath or ay re of this w'orld.’ The astro- 
loger enquires of the attendants, in wiiat quarter or di- 
rection the chief dour of entrance was situated, and as 
the mansions arc triplicately, oriental and occidental, 
tliis may fix the true time of birth in one of two proxi- 
mate mansions. lie likewise enquires whether at the 
moment of parturition, supposing it to have occurred 
during the night, the lamp rvas on the door or on a pc- 
de-stal, or in the hands of any one. The mansions be- 
ing further characterized as stable or unstable, if the 
lamp was in a fixed po.sition, the birth must be referred 
to the stable house, and vice cersa; but as one mansion 
in three is doubtful; that is to nay, one moioty partak- 
ing of the character of its predecessor, the other of that 
which follow . s, it is only in particular instances that this 
calculation can givetmuch assistance. To make the 
determination of the horoscope more certain, he enquires 
diligently how much of the wick was consumed at the 
moment of birth; and the length of the uuconsumed 
wick, corresponding a.s it does with some particular 
qualification of the liouse.s assists him in verifying' the 
joativity. The heavenly si^ns are likewise divided into 
Oidd and even ; if therefore the accoucheuse wen a wi- 
dow, the birth belongs to the odd sign ; if a wife, to 
•that which is even. There are other modes of veriflea- 
lion-, of a aiiuilai description, which wo need not parti- 
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xnlarize, 'Bs these are stifficient to shew the comiilexion 
of the Hindoo syatem of rectification, and how far it is 
i>ehind the European system, both in precision, (if in so 
mmbigoous a science there can be any thinp; precise,) and 
in niinuteneas. 

The Kooatee.'or judsenicnt upon a whole life, is'par- 
'ticulur in its details only to the age of abont fifteen ; be- 
•yond tlmt period. It merely gives a general idea of the 
aspect* of the heavenly bodies for three months togc- 
■tlier. Withoot a pretty exact notice of the period 
of nativity, the Hindoo astrologers can do but little, 
whereas Lilly the Inst great astrologer of England, was 
oblc to give judgement, through means ofhis speculum, 
with no other data than a few accidents u'hich had oc- 
curred ill <i/ifcr life. fie says, that he fixed the horos- 
cope of a merchant, on being inforoied of the following 
accidents ; that he came to be*a master of quality at the 
age of sixlocii and seven months, that he took a journey 
beyond sea of great coiicemmciit, at twenty and four 
inoiiths ; six months aflc'^, was sick of a burning fever, 
and had another fever with much mehinclioly and scur- 
vy at twenty- fonr and eleven months. ’Few Hindoo as- 
trologers would ten'ure so liir out of soundings. 

But what is wanting in the HinBoo scheme of astro- 
logy, is borrow ed from a foreign source, from the Arabic. 
Many of tlie astrologers in this rouniry are in the habit 
of calctilatiiig for ricli natives for about five rnpees, a 
ifurstt pflKif, or judgeaient of the aspect of the hea- 
venly bodies on (heir destiny for a whole year. This is 
much more copious iu its detail ihan the Hindoo judge- 
ment for the term of a whole life, but the culmlations, 
the terms, and in fact the whole system, is of Moo«nol- 
man origin. The terms which denote a malignant or 
Iwnovolont influence, are Arabic ^ and as it would bo 
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gacrilogions to perfurm any act of propitiation to tlio 
potrers of a strange supersiiiion^ Sungsknia terms huvo 
been suhatiiuted in tlicir stead. Tliu reader may Ibrai: 
some idea of tbe aridity of tbo naliros to pry iutolntu* 
lity, when they sanction a measure so repugnant to eve- 
ry notion of Hindoo propriety, as the adoption of Mou- 
soohnan usages. 

Between the astrology of India, and that in- vogne^ 
among utimr nations, whatever hunnoiiy there may ejtist 
in theory, there is iliis essential difference in practice, 
that here astrology is made a part of religion. Ih 
every other country, it is simply a matter ol curiosity and- 
befriends only tlio star-gazor ; here it benefits tlie \vhi>le 
body of tlio priesthood. bralimuns, who have neg- 

lected no opportitniry of’ advancinf^ the interest of 
their own tribe, improving on the original scheme of 
astrological prognostications, have declared that tho 
stars may be propitiated by acts of religions worship, 
(which none bat they aan perform) and by gifts to tlio- 
tw'ice-iiom. Tbe object of the Hindoo in consulting tUtr 
motions and aspects of the heavenly bodies, therefore, 
is not tbe simple gratification of curiosity, but a desiro 
to smooth his passage through life by removing sinister 
influences on higli. Thus tho Hindoo religion, — a father 
towards its ministers, — a step-father towards the flock, 
has totally altered the nature and object of the science, 
and taking advantage of tbe natural inquisitiveness of 
mankind, has erected upon a scheme of celestial calcar 
lotions, a most extensive scheme of priestly gain^. 

It has been charged on tbe European astrologers that 
their system is at variance with the notion of a particu- 
lar providence ; at whichWilliam Ramsay tbe astrologer, 
was- highly indignant, and maintained that the decree 
nf the Bacaran Cooucil, ** Si quis ammaa el corpora ha- 

BbS 
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anana fatalibns stcllis credit astringi, !>icat pagani, et 
Friscillianiis dixcruntj anathema sit," was not pointed 
against the art, but against its abuse, against those who 
give that to it, which properly belongs to God the creator 
of these heavenly bodies. Into this great error, how*- 
ever, Hindoo astrologers have fatally fallen. It is suf- 
Ocicnlly preposterous to maintain, as the £iiropeaa 
astrologers do, that ** there is nothing appertaining to 
the life of man in this world, which in one way or other 
hath not relation to one of the twelve houses ofheaven 
but to pay adoration to tho host of heaven, to avert 
misl'ortune or to extract from them a benevolent aspect, 
cannot but weaken, even if it do not abrogate, every 
notion of a superintending providence. Tlie act of w or-, 
ship is not addressed to God, tho gPvcrnor of the uni> 
verso, but to the planets as thougli the destiny of each 
individual were under their guidance. And yet as far 
as wo have been able to Ic-arn, the original w-orks on 
Hindoo astrology expressly declttre, that they are not tho 
causes ; but onl^' the signs of future events. Tiic llin* 
doos do not appear to have ventured even as far as Bur> 
ton, who ill ills Anatomy of Melaiiciioly says, " If 
any man shall ask me what 1 think, I must answer- they 
do incline but not compel ; no necessity at all, (agunt 
noncoguutj and so gently incline that a man of sense 
may re.sist them. They rule us ; hut God rules them.’* 
Vol. i. p. 82, tenth Ed. Why they should be propi. 
tinted, if they are us powerless as the signs on Liud gate 
Hill, to use a phrase of Rowland’s, we should never have 
bceu ublo to divine without the explanation of our pnu'* 
dit. All the accidents of this present life are the na- 
tural result and consequence of actions performed 
in a former birth ; the planets which in their revolu- 
tions indicate these accidents to men, are to be re* 
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forded as the representatives of those acts irhether 
good or evil, and in this capacity may bo worship-* 
ped with confidenco. To propitiate a planet witlitho 
view of averting the consequences of actions perform- 
ed an ago before^ that planet having no necessary 
connection withtho.se transgressions, appears absurd in 
the eye of reason, but it is satisfactorily explained 
to tiic conscience of the Hindoos; for do not the slias- 
trns ordain, that in case of killing either n matt or a 
cow, the sin may be expiated by a large gift to a bruh- 
mun, though he were totally unconnected with either of 
the injured partic.s ? Upon this sophi-^try is the doc- 
trine of propitiation defended. It is exclusively of 
Hindoo origin ; even the Burmese, equally infected 
Q.s the natives of thf.s country with the mania of astrolo- 
gy, have no idea of pacifying the heavenly bodies, and 
among the Moo: Oolinan astrologers, it is equally no- 
known. 

Thus do the planets indicate the progression of homao 
affairs, and thus does the wise and diligent a.strologcr 
draw from the many-leaved book ol' heaven, * the event 
of fiituro contingencies’ and the means of draining the 
purse of the poor credulous Hindoo. Thus according 
to the Hindoos do the heavenly bodies fulfil most em- 
phatically the great object of iheis creation, for all things 
exist for and on account of the brahinuns.* They (the 
brahmuns) are the true lords of the ascendant; however 
uiipropitions may be the a.spect of the planets to the un- 
initiated, o’li them they always casta benevolent aspect; 
or rather the more malignant the aspect on the queeitor, 
the morepropitions the aspect to the predictor. To 
them astrology is wiiboat hyperbole, " sacred astrology, 

* Tbr twefr* are tb* tnifnwu, let oal bj tb« utrologer* to siieplo 
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divine astrology, the art of arts^ the science of sciences^ 
bestowing on tliciuthe hif^tiest privileges, pre-eminences, 
and advantages.” The astrologer, casting his piercing 
eye into the future, discerns in the long vista of years an 
endless series of malignant aspects, and unhappy cul> 
zninations; he beholds days and months marked with de- 
solation and terror,audagrimand-lrightfHl array ofcala- 
which can only be averted by repeated acts of 
worship and repeated gifts to brahmuns. And it roust 
appear marvellous even to a reflecting Hindoo how easi- 
ly a planet is pacified by a donation to these holy men 
how the planets, revolving in their distant spheres and 
shedding such direful portents on the family of man^ 
should bo so completely under the influence of the brah« 
inuns that the most malignint aspect v/ill change in a 
moment when they are fed ; that even Saturn may ha 
combust with the Sun, and a gift to this sacred tribe shalt 
removo the dreadful calamity which it foretells. The as- 
trologer is roaster of the fears, and consequently of the 
•purse of his disciple. 

Acts of propitiation arc as expensive as they arc re- 
puted necessary. Wc are almost inclined to think, that 
it would be less expensive to employ a physician to heal 
a disease than an astrologer and brahmans, to avert it. 
The completeness of (fac pacification depends of course 
on the expense, for it is absurd to think that a planet 
would be as much gratified, and as kindly disposed, if 
only half a dosen brahmans were fed, as if five hundred 
were. The schedule of gifts tobrahmuns, by which each 
planet is pacified, and renounces its malignity, may not 
be displeasing to the reader. The San is to be propitiat- 
ed by the ofier of a cow ; the Moon, by that of a conch; 
Mars, by that of a bull ; Mercory, by gold ; Jupiter^ 
by a piece of cloth; Venas, by a horse; Satom, by a 
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black COTV^ the ascending node, by weapons; and the 
^esceiidin'^ node, by tlio offer of a goat to brabtnuns. So 
amply have the wise men of the East created a provi- 
sion for themselves out of the credulity of an infatuated 
people. 

Some wealthy natives, to spare thcmsOlvca the vex- 
ation of repeated acts of propitiation, propitiate in one 
annual act all the planets and heavenly bodies which 
have any tiling to do with sublunary affairs. They per- 
form a splcndi:! sacrilicc to the host of heaven, and feed 
live or six hundred braiiinuns at once, by wliich every 
malignant aspect is rem<>vcd; and the entrance of in- 
auspicious jilanets into the different chambers which 
represent tho different accidents of life, is rendered 
harmless. A wealthy native in our neighbourhood ex- 
pends two thousand rupees aiinnally on these occasions. 

The science of Astronomy is in Bengal, entirely aub- 
servient to that of Astrology; as it is the latter only which 
holds out any hope of pecuniary advantage to students, 
jt is eagerly pursued, to tho almost total neglect of the 
nobler science. There is no astronomical school in 
Bengal ; the number of pandits who pursue the study 
of it is inconsiderable, and even among them it is stu- 
died for no higher purpose than to rectify their astrolo- 
gical calculations. They appear most fully to have 
imbibed the opinion which was heM by one of our Eng- 
lish Astrologers, that Astronomy was of no utility but 
as it gave aid to astrology ; and that to acquire the 
names and laws of the stars, would be a waste of time 
without understanding their lanirnage. Thus one of the 
noblest sciences within the compass of biiman puranits, 
is ihoronghly debased by its nuboly alliance with a stu- 
dy rfhich every nation throws aside, as it makes pro- 
giesa in knowledge and civilization ; and thus is the 
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country deprived of all the assistance a'hich mathemar 
.ticol and astronomical pursnits never fail to bestow. 
There can be no j^enuine progress in astronomy, unless 
it be altogether dissevered from the puerile art of astro- 
logy; a very scanty share of knowledge is sufficient to 
make one expert in astrological calculations : while 
therefore the few who study astronomy, look no higher, 
there can be little or no expectation of their making 
groat progress in the science. By this melancholy con- 
junction, astronomy, from which wc arc in a great mea- 
sure to look for the RnbveT.sion of astrology, becomes 
its Imndmaid; and both unite to support a system of de- 
lusion and fraud. 

It would be conferring areal boon on India, to es- 
tablish an astronomical class, the students of which 
should possess every facility for pursuing the track of 
©nr European astronomers, even in their sublimest 
flights. Snch n body of men, could not fail to attract 
©olice, and to nrqtiire renown, and all renown acquir- 
ed in the pursuit of genuine science, is so much gain to 
the best interests of society. They would speedily 
dissolve the meretricious connection which now snb- 
sist.s between astronomy and astrology, and to the full 
extent of their influence, assist in bringing the latter into 
contempt. Tiie numerous astronomical errors of the 
fihastras they would detect, and undoubtedly oppose. 
Astronomy would thus, after the lapse of so many cen- 
times, he pursued for a high and noble purpose, and in- 
stead of being made the instrument of fraud and delu- 
sion; instead of being pre.ssed into the service of astro- 
logy and idolatry, gradnally dissipate the errors which 
It has been made to sanction, and ennoble the native 
mind. 
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Abt. III . — On the indifference and apathy numifeeted 
by Britain relative to the affairs qf India, 

It has been ortea observed that the present coonec*. 
tion of India with Britain^ forms one of the most ex- 
traordinary evoots recorded either in modem or ancient 
history. This observation is perfectly correct. That an 
island four thousand miles distant by the nearest roate» 
and whose inhabitants liave generally to pass through 
a space of nearly fifteen thousand miles before they 
reach the shores of India, should, in about sixty years, 
subject an empire containing at least fuur^times the 
number of its own inhabitants ; and this almost without 
effort, and certainly without any settled design on the part 
of its Roverniuent, is a fact which has no parallel in 
the history of mankind for the last two thousand yeanu 
If we consider the number of inhabitants subjugated, 
together with the distance of the conquerors from the 
vanquished, the conquest of South America by Spain, 
bears no proportion to that of India by Britain. At the 
utmost we Ciin scarcely suppose that the inhabitants of 
all the couci tries conquered in South America by the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth centnry, exceeded thirty mil- 
lions ; they might not indeed exceed twenty; while the 
number in India who at the present time are under Bri- 
tish sway, are generally estimated at Bigiity Millions. 

llu another point of view the disparity is immense. If 
we may rely on tlie accounts given us relative to the 
conquest of South America, the whole of the conquest 
of India by Britain, cost fewer lives than were destroy- 
ed by the Spaniards in South America in a single year; 
and every Briton has a right to rejoice when he recol- 
. lects, that nevei since conquest began to desolate the 

VoL. IV. c • 
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earth, tvas a cooquest of that ei&tent realised with so lit* 
^ effusion of baman bloifll, as that of India by Britain. 

if we farther revert to the conquests of Blahometan* 
ism in its first ages, we shall find nothing which, if all 
circumstances be considered, will bear a comparison 
with Britain’s conquest of India?' It is true that after 
anbjugating the various tribes of Arabia, the CaUpha 
proceeded to Syria, to Persia, to Egypt, and that they 
anbjagated a great part of Asia Minor. But it must bo 
recollected, that these conqaests employed them for 
more than a century, and that the Greek Empire was not 
snhdned until the ninth century after the Prophet’s 
decease. Asia Minor, together with Persia and Egypt, 
scarcely possessed fifty millions of inhabitants, how- 
ever i and It is a fact that at tbia- day tiie Empire of 
Islamism tbronghout the world, scarcely contains a nnm- 
bsr of persons equal to those over whom the King of 
Great Britain extends his sway. 

We may further recur to Rome, and fearlessly de- 
mand whether she with her legions and her heroes, 
one of whom could write.'^Veiti, vidi, vici, ever equalled 
in her conquests the rapidity with which the various 
countries of India have been subjected to Britain. Wo 
allow that after successfully combaiiiig for five hundred 
years with the various states of Italy, she in a short 
space after the second Punic war, added Syria to Car- 
thage, and Macedou to Syria. Nay we may add that 
Greece really became her prey; for the speciou:i freed^ 
proclaimed to Greece by Plomiiiiiius, only served to 
swellthe triumphs of that haughty republic. Greece was 
as really her slave as Italy itself. Wo pass over her 
oelectrug a thousand of the richest and most illnstrioua 
iahabitants of Greece among whom was the historian 
- PtdybiuB, and in reality condemning them to end their 
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days in Italy nndor the pretence of sendiof then ta 
plead their coantry's cause before the senate at Rome ; 
bat xft can scarcely avoid asking, orbat rronld hare been 
thonght of Bri^n, had she, amidst all the acts laid to 
her charge respecting India, to enfeeble it command- 
ed a thonsand of its wealthiest and most powerful in- 
habitants to plead their cause before the British Parli- 
ament, that they might in reality die in Britain ? But 
to return to the snbject; the conqnest of atl these conn* 
tries, with what remained of Asia Minor, occopied 
Rome afar longer period than that in which Providence 
has given India to Britain. But Syria, Macedon, and 
Greece, did not contain eighty millions of inhabitants, 
ir it be urged that the Germans, the Ganls, and the Brl* 
tons, far exceeded (bat nutftber ; ive beg to remiud oiur 
readers that it was nearly a century after the reduction 
of Greece before Cmsar compleied bis partial conquest 
of these countries. We say partial, for he by no means 
completely subjugated tbem, although hU conquesta 
are said to have coat a million of human lives f 

It is then a fact that her di.<»tance from India being 
considered, in the extent and the rapidity of her Indian 
conquests Britain is without a parallel in the history 
of ttie last two thonsand years. The Macedonian con- 
quest of India and the intermediate conntries, we deem 
tinwortby of the name. It was rather an expedition un- 
dertaken with the view of plunder and murder, than with 
tho intention of holding these countries in quiet and 
peaceable possession. As for the expeditions of Senirr 
amis and Bacchus to India, we mast wait for moM ai^ 
curate information before we grant them even an exiatr 
cnce. It is certain that if they were ever made, they 
vrere entirely fruitless as to any craquestinada of India, 
'Sot was the conquest of India by the Moosoplnap 
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dynasty equal in rapidity to that of Britain, nor acarce* 
ly in extent. After so many centuries had elapsed, how 
little bold bad even Anmngseeb himself on the fertile and 
populous provinces in the South of India ! They were 
never in that quiet and tranquil state of subjection to 
the Moo^oolman power in which they have been fur so 
many years to Britain. It was indeed in the most pros- 
perons years of Aurungzeeb, that the Mahratta maraa< 
dcr ShivageSf laid the foundation of that Hindoo power, 
which, had not Providence, at the critical moment, called 
in Britain to h«r aid, would at the present moment, have 
been enforcing by the sword throughout the whole of 
India the claims of Brahmunism to the obedience due 
alone to Deity. These facts may to ns appear nothing ; 
they may even sink from oar view ; but when India 
shall have tasted fully the peace, the plenty, the tran- 
quillity, the moral health and enjoyment which Chris- 
tianity has in reserve for her, these facts will appear 
wonderful in the eyes of our children’s children. 

The fact of Providence’s consigning India to the gnar- 
diancare of Britain, will appear still more remarkable if 
we take into consideration the absence of design, w« 
bad almost said the absence of desire respecting it, 
which in these sixty years has pervaded both the Cabi- 
net and the Parliament of Great Britain. Contrast with 
this the intense, the incessant desire after foreign con- 
quest which actuated the Roman Senate, and theMoo- 
soolman Caliphs. With the former, conquest was a 
settled principle. For this, commerce, even of the most 
profitable nature, was treated with sovereign contempt, 
as totally unworthy of the Roman people. Foreign con- 
queot every Roman of distinction wa.4 (rained up from 
bis earliest youth to regard as the highest lelicity of the 
state, as fonnin^ Um highest happiness a Romw mind 
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coaid enjoy. Amoni; the first Moosoolmans, orhile the 
conqaest of infidels, who of course included all nations 
beside themselves, was among the most meritorious of 
all duties, to be slain in the attempt was ihe direct 
road to the highest bliss of paradise. It is douUtfu], 
however, whether any British minister ever meditated 
the conqaest of India, or even regarded it as an object 
of desire. So far from this being the case indeed, the 
wish has ever been discouraged in the parliament of 
Britain; and not seldom has it been branded as crimi- 
nal. The man who has gone to India w'ith (he design 
of extending there the conquests of Britain, has been 
obliged to conceal his intentions with almost as much 
care as though be meditated designs against liis own 
country; and the man who has most surcessfully fought 
bis country’s battles on the plains of Hind(>u.sthan, has 
seldom been quite free from the apprehension, that his 
character and fortune, it not his life, might be the for- 
feit he might have to pay for thus daring to defend the 
dominious of his native country. 

That Divine Providence should in this manner have 
placed in the bands of a few European islanders at so 
great a distance from India, one of the largest empires 
in the world, almost against the wishes of those at tbo 
belm of affairs, is in itself a fact which deserves the 
most serious consideration. It is almost unparalleled 
in the annals of mankind. Other nations who have aim* 
od at conquest, as the Romans and tlio Moosoolinans, 
have steadily pursued this object from age to age. But 
in this instance an Empire has been, we had almost said, 
f'^rced on a nation against its own will ; an empire too, 
larger in extent than was ever acquired in so short a pe- 
riod by a nation at that distance. Surely in committing 
to Britain the destinies of India in a manner so totally 
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diffiirentfrom any thinar seen in Its dealings with any far* 
mar nation^ Divine Providence mast have bad in view 
designs worthy of itself* and which* in dae time* it will 
sorely aimomplish. 

That this vast coantry* the empire of the widely fam* 
ed Timor* thos committed by Divine Providence to the 
fostering care of Britain, should be so little regarded by 
the inhabitants of Britain, althongh it embraces the 
richest provinces of Eastern Asia, and inclndes at least 
four times the number of inhabitants found in Great 
Britain itself* is a thing totally new in the earth. It 
can scarcely be accounted for on any other principle 
than that which we have now mentioned, that Britain 
did not in reality desire India ; and that althongb pro* 
vidence* in the coarse of events* has now united its 
destinies with her own* she regards it rather as a har- 
den* than as an acquisition capable of creating delight. 
CTbe existence of this amazing apathy in Britain res* 
pccting India, however* nnacconntable as it may seem* 
is a fact so well known as to require no Lind of proof. 
Mr. Lusbington* in his acconnt of the Beligious, Chari> 
table, and Benevolent Institutions now in operation in 
Calcutta* has justly remarked in his preface to that Tn> 
loal^e work* that '' uofortanately* as has been freqaently 
observed* so great and nnnatural is the apathy evinced 
in England with regard to Indian affairs* tboogh almost 
every family at home is in some degree connected with 
those sent forth from her bosom* that the attempt to ex- 
cite some interest beyond the exeentive antliorities rein* 
live to the most important foreign possession of Great 
Britain, and the most singnlar dominion that was ever 
exercised by any nation* is nearly hopeless.*’ This dea- 
cription is by no means an exaggerated one, and the 
Author of that work, with great propriety adds ; ‘*a 
mentary and partial attention is indeed occasionally 
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ittiMd by dascriptioBfl respecting the conduct of conspi- 
oaons individuats,-<^bot this soon subsides, nnles;? the 
etimnlns of an Impeachment keeps it awake, until the 
question of the renewal of the Charter provokes perio* 
dical excitation.” Nor is he too severe on this ** unni- 
tnral apathy*’ when he adds that, ** an insurrection of 
Negroes in a petty colony of the West Indies, would 
create a greater sensation in England than the news that 
the British empire in the east was in imminent danger.^ 
Fur this astonishing apathy respecting the welfaro 
of India, it is scarcely possible tu assign an adeqnato 
reason. We have mentioned the absence of desire af- 
ter foreign conquests as possibijii forming ono reason 
for this apathy. This repugnance to the idea of foreign 
eonquests we cordially approve. The desire after fu» 
reign conquests wo condemn as akin to the spirit of 
gaming in individuals ; and as a direct breach of the 
command, “ Tlioii shalt not covet.” But this apathy 
to the welfare of Imlia, we dare not ascribe to so noblo 
an origin. An abhorrence of foreign conquests founded 
on a regard to the Divine command, while it would guard 
agaiust any iniquitous extension of dominion in future, 
could never produce a total unconcern for the welfare 
of eighty millions of men whose destiny had been al« 
ready united with Uiat of Britain, although by ways 
-which that righteous feeling could not approve. The 
spirit which detests private robbery and public con- 
quest, is an emanation from that sacred principle des* 
cribedia the second table, **Thoa shalt Jove thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” But this priueiple, while it detests 
future conquests, would produce a deep interest in tbo 
welfare of those placed already under our protection 
though by means of conquest itself. This principle 
therefore, instead c»f producing total apathy relative to 
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the welfare of India, might be justly expected to awaken 
in Britain a greater concern for the welfare of her Indi- 
an subjects, from the very consideration that they have 
been rendered such by conquest. If real injury liad 
been done them by their having been thus subjected to 
the sway of Britain, though against her own desire, the 
spirit of benevolence ought to render her the more soli- 
citous respecting the most effcctnal means of promot- 
ing their happiness, with the viqw of making some com- 
pensation to them for the injnry thus done them by sub- 
jecting them to her sway. It seems therefore scarcely 
possible to place this apathy relative to the welfare of 
India, to ttie accouq|of that noble and benevolent prin* 
cipio which detests all foreign conquest. 

. It will be little more to the honor of Britain if we as- 
cribe this ** unnatural apathy” to the distant of India 
from her. Were navigation still in the state in which it 
was when a voyage to Borne from the farthest shores 
of the Mediterranean involved as great danger as a 
voyage from India to Britain, and scarcely a less space 
of time, the distance of India from her, might form a 
plausible reason for Britain's being so insensible to the 
welfare of Indio. But when the fact is, that she hears 
from India almost as often as Borne formerly heard 
from Britain, for whom she did so much, snrely the dis- 
tance can form no sufiScient reason for her feeling so 
little interest in the welfare of India. The distance of 
an object of whose existence and connection with our- 
selves we are certain, can form no reason for apathy 
respecting its interests and welfare, which a benevolent 
mind can approve. It may form a reason for taming 
the attention more closely to such an object, for collect, 
ingand weighing with the greater care all the informati- 
on received respecting its state. But a Briton and a 
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Chrtetian who feds rightly, will no more deem himself 
authorised from its distance to indulge an indifference 
re^peciing the welfare of India, than he woald think 
of ceasing to care for the welfare of a child whom pro* 
vidcuce had placed under his guardian care, merely be- 
cause that child happened to be out of his sight. 

Some have supposed that the apathy indulged in Bri- 
tain reltlive to ludia, may bo traced to its peculiar mode 
of government, to its being governed through a united 
Company of Merebaots, instead of being governed imme- 
diately by his Britannic Majesty’s Ministers. Wc shonld 
suppose however that with the tvise and good, this could 
in no degree justify that apathy respecting India of 
w hich we complain. With them the mere modus of its 
government can make so Ihtle difference, that we can 
scarcely believe this can weigh in any degree. Are the 
destinies of India on this account tho less united with 
those of Britain? Is it the less subject to her? Is India 
the less indebted to her for its welfare ? Must not its every 
hope of deliverance from the tremendous moral evils un- 
der which it groans, originate still in Britaiu 7 Can tho 
spirit of boucvuleuce create, or even tolerate for a mo- 
ment, an apathy respecting the happiness and misery 
of sneh an empire dependant wholly on the fostering 
care of Britain, merely becanso those who fill the vari- 
ons offices of tmst in India are named by a Committee 
of Twentjofonr persons, rather thaiii by the Minister of 
the day 7 Besides, the isle of Ceylon, thoogh immedi- 
ately nndet the direction of bis Majesty’s Ministers, 
■hares this indifferenca in nearly an equal degree. Who- 
ever finds in this a satisfactory ‘reason for being totally 
iadiffercBi to the intereats of India, must be Strangely 
deficient in benerolenre of mind. In wimtever light we 
view, this pecaUar anode of government it must be evJ- 
Vm. IV. »4 
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-^ent, that tho apathy to tbo welfare of India which pro* 
^s»oa to have thio for ita canse, cannot be founded in 
benevolence. If it be aaid that thia mode of j;ovem* 
jnent is more beneficial to India, than oa thongh ft were 
^overnod immediately by the Crown, sorely India's be- 
ing governed in a superior manner, can form no reason 
^hy a benevolent mind should cease to interest itself in 
ita welfare, as tong as it has a single misery iSft to be 
removed \ and of this no one will doubt who will view 
for a moment the real circumstances of our Indian fel- 
low-subjects. If on the contrary it be affirmed, that the 
present mode of governing India is disadvantageous to 
•the people at large; this, to a benevolent mind, can on- 
ly furnish a reason for interesting itself more deeply in 
tboic state, since eighty miKious of men are thereby ren- 
dered greater^ objects of its compassion. Nothing 
tbereforo can be drawn from this source, which can in 
^e least' degree exense the **• unnatural apathy” mani- 
lested by the great bulk of our countrymen at homo re- 
lative to India. Aad beside tho causes wo have menti- 
oned, we havo hoard scarcely a single one urged which 
appeared worthy of a thought. Whatever be assigned aa 
the cause of tliis apathy rcspectiiig.tho welfare of India, 
liowever, wo cannot but deem it unreasonable in its very 
nature; and thi^ on various grounds, from which we in- 
treat our reader's permission to select two or threa. 

The first ot these shall be, the extent of oar Indian Em- 
pire and the mumber of Us inhabitants. Was it ever 
known that an cinpiro -of such extent conhected with 
any country, failed to excite an interest in its state and 
welfare ? Hero indeed the extent of this empire prevento 
oyr being furnished with any exact parallel. Was 
Jlome ever thus uninterested in the state of any of her 
provinces ? D.d she ever discover such an apathy se- 
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hitive fo Britain ?* Daring the fire centuries, in urhich 
she vnn nble to defend it, did' she not manifest an inter* 
est therein of which Britain has ns yet afibrdcd no pa* 
rallcl respecting India? Did not an invasion of it by 
its northern neighbours, in some instances call thither 
the Emperor himself? IT wo revert to tho stupendous 
wail'begnn by Adrian and finished by Severus, may we 
not ask, what has Britain ever yet done for India which 
t^vinccs an equal’ interest in Hs preservation? If it bn 
replied, that all this expense and care irere confined to 
its preservation from invading encm es, we beg to ask, 
when is that preserved' with such cure from externa] 
enemies, which is held in no kind of estimation 7* 

/But wc beg to refer to tho nnmerous towns founded 
in Btitain by the Romans and filled with Roman inha- 
bitants, — to tho care of the Romans t(f extend thither 
their poliec, their judicial code, their language, their 
literature, and nil that cultivation of mind which ren* 
ders society a blessing. SUrcly Britain most have been 
in a high state' of cultivation, before she gave birth to 
the first Christian Emperor whom Rome ever acknow- 
ledged; Still what dread of Britain’s one day bccom* 
ing independent of Rome, ever urged the senate or the 
most despotic emperor, to prohibit any Boman from ac- 
qniring possessions of land in Britain? Did not Rome 
carry her civilixation, her literatnre, audeven Ghrisiia- 
nity itself into the very heart of Britain Yet in what 
century dfd Britain with all her Roman families inha- 
biting her towns, and rendering her so saperior la 
knowledge and cnltivation to ber former self, de- 
clare herself independent of Rome f Did she not, as 
we have already had occasion to remark, pnrsoe the 
Romans with the most earnest iotreaties wben they 
Wished to abandon her, and this after a connection of 
D43 
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liearly fire centaries ? The fact i«, that the interest so 
long expressed by Rome in Britain, bad created a feel- 
ing so strongly teciprocal. that the dependent country 
considered its interests as inseparable from those of the 
governing state. Who will say that this effect would 
not be produced in India, wore Britain to manifest an 
interest in her welfare equal to that formerly shewn by 
Rome in her own 1 Is India belter able to defend her- 
self than was Britain formerly T Are there any two pro- 
vinces of India divided by a different language, which 
would cordially unite to support and'defend each other, 
were Britain ever to forsake India? Would any ouo of 
them in tliis case bo capable of defending itself? 

Select Bengal with her twenty millions of inhabitants^ 
certaioly one of the ricbest,‘and if v^ealtb be might, one 
of the moat potrcrfnl. Would Bengal bo able to defend 
herself from her neighbours for a siitgle year, wore Bri- 
tain to forsake her? Would she not with all her riches 
as certainly tall a prey to ber more warlike neighbours 
in Hindoosthan, as a dead carcase becomes a prey to 
hitos and vultures ? Had not Britain been raised np 
as her guardian angel, would she not at this moment 
have been a prey to those Mabratta marauders, whom 
all the prowess and ability of 4 iiverdi Khan, the imme- 
diate predecessor of 5oorq/a Dowla were but just 
sufficient to keep at bay daring the whole of his reign T 
What aid would she have found in the weak and co- 
wardly Soornja Dowla, or in any of bia worthless suc- 
cessors ? These facts, however, which if she knew 
them and were wise, wonJd make the twenty millions 
of Bengal rally round the British standard as though 
actaated by one soul, can hare no influence over them 
as long aa they do act understand them in all their bear- 
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iAfrs. But let Britain manirest the same interest in cal- 
tivatin^ the natire mind in Bengal, as the Romans ma> 
oifested formerly in caltirating knoeledg ‘ in Britain, 
and the natives will not only comprehend these facts, 
bat a multitade of others essential to their happiness, 
and even to their safety. The apathy relative to India 
manifested by Britain, therefore, is perfectly unreason- 
able. It is no loss injarious to the stability of her own 
empire in India, than it is inimical to the happiness of 
eighty millions of men, her own subjects as really as 
the inhabitants of Britain were at any time the subjects 
of Rome./ 

This apathy will not appear more reasonable, if wo 
take into consideration the profit which Britain annu- 
ally derives from India. We do not mean \o affirm 
here that Britain levies an annual tax npou India, which 
is remitted from year to year in hard silver. We are 
well aware that such a measure has never been attempt- 
ed, and we hope, for the interests of humanity, that it 
never will. Nor do we intend to take a wide and dis- 
cursive view of the various ways in which India is pro- 
fitable to Britain. We intend to confine ourselves to 
merely two or three facts. It has been snpposed that 
the sum annually derived from India through dividends 
on India stock, the industry of snch- of her sons as are 
enabled from year to year to return with a competence, 
and through various other ways, amounts to full Three 
Millions sterling. This sum however, ts all clear 
gain to Britain. As much of it as is employed to pay the 
dividends on India stock, nearly Eight Unndred Thou- 
sand pounds annually, is in strict propriety a real tiibnte, 
thongh not levied as snch. It is mere accident that 
the constitution of the body immediately employed in 
cooducUpg the ccoqueit of India, shonld not suffer a 
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rapee expended in \rarlike operations, to be consider- 
ed as sank. The snm subscribed as India stock was 
of course the Brat expended in them. After this other 
funds were borrowed, of which the greater part, some- 
what more than Thirty Millions, haring been borrow- 
ed in India, have hence been furnished by herself ; 
bat the interest of the Stock originally raised by the 
Honorable Company in Britain, is as really a tribute 
paid by India to Britain, as though France bad been oon- 
qnered by Britain in the late war and had afterwards 
pai^ her from year to year the interest of the sums ex- 
pended in her own subjugation. 

This anomaly in the conquerors of India, however, is 
nothing to the country conquered. Jf a nation when it 
expends thirty or forty millions in war with another, 
chuses to consider this money as totally sunk, as we of 
course do the Four Hundred Millions expended in the 
late war with France, and indeed all that has been thus 
expended during the last century, a Mercantile body is 
not obliged thus to annihilate its capital. The interest of 
this sum however is, to the conquered, a perpetual 
tribute, as really as though Great Britain, after taking 
Ceylon or Malta, had insisted on these islands* paying 
from year to year, the interest of the sums which had 
been expended in their subjugation. 

This then is a consideration which ought to endear 
India to Britain in a pecnliar manner. TAs conqneMt 
qf India kOM cost her motkiny. The price of every mus- 
ket, of every charge of ammnniuon, bas either been fur- 
nished by India hcnelf, or she pays interest to Bri- 
tain for every fartbing thus expended upon her. In ad- 
dition to the sums sbe pays from year to year for the 
administration of justice within her provinoes, and for 
ihosA articlea oC British meKchandUe which she now 
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leceires annnally to ao larse an extent, she therefore 
has to raise the interest of all the sums which have at 
any time been expended in the conquest or preservation 
of herself ; and as much of this as she sends to Britain, 
is to her as really a tribute as the sums formerly lrans> 
nitted to Rome from year to year from the various pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor. This fact adds to the peculiari- 
ty found in the connection of Britain with India. Bri- 
tain has obtained an Empire containing eighty milHons 
of subfeeis, urithout incurring the expense of a single rupee! 

To these Bight Hundred Thousand pounds, tho interest 
of the first sum expended in snbjagating herself, which 
she annually pays to Britain in the shape of Dividends, 
we ought to add thp greater, part of the Fifteen Hundred 
Thonsand pounds,* ** Home Charges on account of In- 
dia," deducted from the Two Millions of surplus revenue. 
All this, including the expenses of the India House, the 
pensions to the Officers in Britain retired from service, 
and various other terms, as it is drawn from India and 
expended in Britain, roust be considered as sii ipnch 
clear gain to Britain, the remuneration of skill and labor 
either now in the cabinet, or formerly in the held, with 
the exception of what little may be laid out in stores ; 
and with this exception we shall have at least One Mil- 
lion Two Hnndrad Thousand Pounds clear.gain to Bri- 
tain arising from her coonectiem with India. Has she 
then any reason to frown upon India as a burden I 
Ought not these circnmstances rather to endear India 
to England in a high degreol 

These however are not the only sonroes of clear pro- 
it which India affords to Britain. India is in herself a 
rich connuy. The bounties of nntnre and providence 

* " t hsva MM tUa cfcws* wi t Ml y OaSai j bat I kata ■fliSii mfMlfemm- 
liaMylbatitii ■■laatfrMttaXIJSS.Saa.^liaaMV. ItteMMSafU. 
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to her are very greaL Hence from the earlicBt age«, the 
pOfwesBion and even the commodities of India have been 
ever an object of desire. The sonrces of her riches are 
evident The fertility of her soil, the valne of the articles 
she produces, and the mildness of her climate, render it 
quite unnecessary for any man to labor twelve hours in 
the day in order to obtain the necessaries of life, as is 
often done in Europe. It is probable that India sup- 
plies the wants of her ialud>itants> at tbe expense of oits 
Jic^f the labor which Europe exacts from hers ; and in 
some of her most favored provinces at even a far less 
expense of labor and toil. The industrious laborer in 
Sritain on hearing of this, will be ready to exclaim, 
Uow kapp; would this render me } Uow cheerfully 
would my days pass could all tbe comforts 1 now enjoy, 
be procured by six hours' labor daily, instead of twelve 1 
What delight 1 should feel in devoting the other six 
hoars daily to the cultivation of science and literature, 
and the duties of religion 1” In one point of vieiv this 
reasoning may be deemed just. This fertility of soil 
and this amenity of climate, form a real blessing. They 
annihilate half tbe curse pronounced npon man on the 
entrance of sin into tho world. *' By the sweat of thy 
brow thou shall eat thy bread and were India univer- 
sally under the benign influence of wise and good prin- 
ciples, she might be the happiest country on earth. 
The lives of the inhabitants might be a perpetual jubi- 
lee, they might rejoice in the goodness of their Crea- 
tor and Redeemer, all the day long. 

Nevertheless such is the malignity of tbe principles 
and habits uhich reign among the Hindoos, that they 
tove turned this blessing into a curse, the efect which 
iniquity constantly has on all the blessings given us by 
Cibalw. The superior ease with which 
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tbe natives of India obtain that which nature rcqnires for 
its support, instead of becoming a source of happiness, 
injures tlicm in a high dei^ree. A European who is con- 
strained to labor twelve hoursin twenty.four, by constant 
exercise renders labor easy to himself, and in some cases 
even pleasant and delightful. It gives a tone of health 
to his body and of vigor to his mind, which enables him 
to enjoy life. The Hindoo, having so much less occa-‘ 
sion tolabor, regards it ns one of the greatest evils ; and 
if six hours be sufficient to procure him daily support, 
instead of laboring eight daily for the sake of procuring 
additiunal comforts for himselfaiid his f'aniilj', its with his 
present habits au Englishman would readily do, a Hin- 
doo practises every art in order to reduce these six hours 
oi labor to Jive; andnfbe find that five hours will give 
Him wherewith to siip])ort nature, he feels uneasy an-' 
less he ciui reduce them to/our. Thus, amidst all the 
bounties of providence showered down so copiously up- 
on him, he, through his want of industry and right prin- 
ciple, keeps himself miserably poor. This dispositiuu 
indeed would render him needy were the bounties of 
providence poured on him in a still richer degree ; as it 
must be evident, that if three hours’ labor daily were 
sufficient to provide adequate support for a man and his 
family, the man who refused to labour more than two, 
must still remain in a state of indigence. 

But the poverty of the Hindoo does not constitute 
the whole of his wretchedness. He is devo^ of all 
that strength’of body and that vigor of mind, which a 
European acquires by his bab^^s of labor and industry. 
Hence Asia has been, in almost every age, in a state of 
subjection to Europe, its inhabitants having ever turn- 
ed the superior goodness of providence to them, into 
the means of enervating both body and mind. But this 
Vet. nr. fi • 
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is not all; tbeir weakness of mind> while it impairs 
their capacity for tasting happiness, renders them a 
prey to all those vices incident to weak minds. All 
their animal appetites remain in full vigor, and mind 
being deposed from its throne, the animal nature reigns 
in its stead. But a human animal is of all others the 
most wretched. Intellect, though depraved, cannot be 
destroyed, and hence it lends its whole strength to the 
promotion of sensual gratification, while the vast porti* 
on of time which is unemployed cither by labor or by 
mental pursuits, causes the depraved mind the more 
strongly to crave for scusnal gratification iu order to 
fill up the void of life, which the mind, although deprav- 
ed, cannot but feel as a heavy burden, iicncc the low 
sensuality of the Hindoos so olten described by £uro- 
peans as pervading the whole country. llcncc, as 
the means of sensual gratification are s-till needed, and 
tbeir hands reluse to labor iu order to obtain them, in 
the absence of moral principle every art is used to obtain 
them witiioui labor. This creates falsehood and deceit 
in every form, \^hich completes the cbaractei ol the Hin- 
doo, and renders him inconceivably miserable, while 
be is favored with the bounties of providence beyond the 
iiihabitanu ol any nation iu Europe. 

While this absence of moral principle and of mental 
and physical energy, involves so great a part of the 
inhabitants in a state of poverty and wretchedness, 
liowe>er, it cannot wholly destroy the plenty which pro- 
vidence has poured forth on India. Hence those na- 
tives who exert energy mind, which the love of mo- 
ney will otten create, have an opportunity of iiaiuiug 
wealth to a very lii;;h degree. Much is often said in 
Englaud of the sums which European energy and iuiel- 
^ect eoinetiiaes reiUixe in the course of twenty or thirty 
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years' residence in India. Bat thesc-suma bear no pro- 
portion to those often gained by industriona and intelli- 
gent natives in this period of time. When nil those cir- 
cumstances are considered, it u'ill not appear strang»- 
that the industry, energy, and skill exorcised by Earo- 
pcans for the sjiace of twenty or thirty years in a country 
like India, should, in some cases, be rewarded with a 
competence on wliich (hey can retire and spend the re- 
mainder of their days in their native land. Every in- 
stance of this kind however, forms so miicii clear profit 
to Britain, purchased indeed by tho best years of life 
spent in the display of European energy and intellect in 
India ; but >^till an addition to the riches of Britain drawn 
wholly from India, neverto return rhitlur agntn. The 
amount of the sums which thus annually enrich the 
mother country, is not easily ascertained. It Fifty per- 
sons thus returned every year with Twenty Thousand 
Pounds cacli, and many return with double that sum, 
these would I'urm a ALllion Sterling annaally of cleu 
profit to Britain. 

These three sources then, the interest of the sum first 
expended in subjugating herself, w hich Lidia, to the a- 
monnt of Ten per cent, regularly sends to Britain; the 
Home Charges of Judia in Britain, and the sums with 
which European industry and talent are remunerated in 
India, may bo ostimated at full Three Millions sterling. 
Thus then a clear addition of three millions to the weidth 
of Britain is contributed by India every year. Is India 
then of no value to Britain? Let us ask, Co the profits of 
what portioQ of export trade with any country are these 
Three Millions sterling eqnivalent? Were we to esti- 
mate trade by its clear profits, we might safely sajr that 
this sum drawn annually from India by Britain, is more 
than equivalent to the clear profits arising from an ex- 
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port trade ofTen Millions annually, for what cTiport trade 
is there which yielda a clear profit of Thirty per cent? 
We will however allow that an export trade benefits a 
country far beyond its clear profits ; that the amoont of 
all the wages paid in preparing the goods exported, are 
clear gain to our native land, inasmuch as they sup. 
port Uio manulactiircr and his family, and add to the 
general circulation of wealth in otir native land. But 
whoD Ave have added to the clear profit, the \va<;e8 of 
the mechanic and artificer, and of the seaman Avho na- 
vigates the vessel in which articles of trade arc ex- 
ported to India, wo may still deem this sum of Three 
MilUona sterling, equivalent to the profit our native 
land couM reap from an export trade of Six Millions. 
Such then is the value of liidia to Britain if wc consider 
this source of wealth atone; and such are the claims 
which India has on her sympathy and concern for her 
welfare. 

These claims will be heightened if wc consider the 
various chanuels and ramificatious through which these 
Three Millions sterling are dififused in Britain wiien car- 
ried ihiiber. This sum is not Three Millions curried in 
a lamp into tlie public treasury, and placed at the dis- 
posul of men in power, to corrupt with it the minds of 
others at their plcuiiurc, as Aias the case with the trihate 
sent from year to year to Rome by her varions provinces 
in former days. £ven the dividends on India stock 
are uot simply an addition to a public treasury ; on the 
contrary they are conveyed by a thousand channels in- 
to various parts of the country. Who can say bow 
many mothers and sisters of proprietors are supported 
in decent life from \ear to year by the proceeds of India 
stock ? How mauy widows and orphans owe all ifaeir 
comfort for life to the same source? AVas any tribnte 
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received Tonnerly by Borne from her provinces, ever 
thus usefully and happily applied? Were not these 
sums spent for the most part in corrupting the peopTo 
by largesses ? in spectacles or shews of gladiators? or 
in that shocking prodigality at which the miad now 
sickens ? 

If we revert to thesamswith which India rewards pri- 
vate industry, we shall find that, if it l>c possible, they 
circulate in a still wider manner. How many aged pa- 
rents and relatives arc these employed to support and 
comfort! How many villages do these bless 1 How ma- 
ny acts of beneficence of various kinds do they origi- 
nate I Dispersed as are their owners through every 
part of Britain, it is scarcely possible to conceive of 
wealth more extensively or more iisofully employed 
than is that which, from year to year, is furnished to 
Britain by India. Docs this then fiiniish reason for her 
indulging an apathy relative to the best interests of la* 
dia? Would not even a sense of interest in a wclKiii- 
formed mind, condemn this nnnatural apathy? Is there 
any other country from which Britain annually derives 
a portion of wealth partaking so much of the nature of 
clear profit, and carrying such streams of comfort and 
happiness into every part of Britain 7 

Wo moy mention another source of advantage which 
Britain enjoys in possessing Inrlia. Beside those of 
her eons who thus return homo with a competence, the 
fruit of a life spent in exertion and the exercise of Ku- 
ropcao intellect, there are many of them employed 
In India in the civil, military, nr medical departments, 
or in the various branches of trade, wlio never return to 
their native land with any thing that deserves the name 
of a competence, and some who perhaps never return at 
all. Of these some die within a few yearn of their ar-> 
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rival in India, while others spend a lonj; life in active 
and useful pursuits, and are either prevented hj some 
accident irom realizing their wishes, or else realize them 
too late in life to leave India with any advantage. So 
great is the number of these indeed, that by those who 
have possesAod the best opportunities of judging,, it has 
been estimated, that of such as come to India in tlie 
hope of returning homo with a competence, not more 
than Three out of Twenty, or at most a sixth part, ac- 
tually return successful in their endeavors. - Still 
the remaining five-sixths do not live in vain ; they dis- 
charge their dnty in society, exert an energy of industry 
which adorus the European character, and fill their cir- 
cle of usefulness in India with comfort to themselves, 
and with advantage to the natives arbund them. But if 
they do not return to their native land they still remain 
Britons ; although they may never again behold it, their 
hearts are still in their native land. In the hearts of none 
of their countrymen at home, does the love of Britain 
burn with a brighter flame than in theirs, although they 
may never again behold its shores. 

llcro perhaps the question will be started; Is it ft 
real advantage to Britain that so many of her well edu- 
cated sons shonid find profitable and nscful employ- 
ment in India ? If it be a fact that Britain needs their la- 
bors at home, and that as they spend their whole lives in 
India they are wholly lost to her, India’s creating this 
demand for tlicir labor and talent, is no advantage, bnt 
ft real loss to Britain. But if it be a fact that at the pre- 
sent time the number of those trained up to liberal stu- 
dies in Britain, Is so great, that they exceed the demand 
for them at home, it will be clear, that in famishing so 
great a number of them with useful employment and abun- 
daut support, India isduiiig service to Britain as well as 
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to herself; that she renders many fatniliesi happy by pro- 
viding nsefv) and profitable employment for such ol' their 
members as could not be thus employed at home with- 
out distress to others. And whether tliis be an advan- 
tage to Britain or not, can be easily decided by only sup- 
posing, that ull connection between India and Britain 
were by some unforeseen accident at once annihilated, 
and that all our countrymen engaged in India in the ci- 
vil, the military, the medical, the legal, tiie ecclesias- 
tical departments, and in the various branches of trade, 
returned at once to Britain with the certainty that they 
could never find anotlicr day’s employment in India. 
■Would this, after that joy had subsided which is natural 
nraoD^ relatives on once more beholding each other, 
ihrnish matter of delight? or of grief and distress? If 
this, instead of adding to her joy, would be matter of 
real grief, because she could find no means of employ- 
ing them with equal honor and of supporting them with 
equal comfort, then is Britain indebted to India for fur- 
nishing to so many of those for whom she could not 
provide in an equal degree, employment honorable and 
profitable to themsel ves, while it renders them a bless- 
ing to India. Is it then reasoaable that a country in 
which so many of her sons thus spend their beat years 
if not the whole of their lives, should have no share In 
the sympathy of Britain? that she should indulge a to- 
tal apathy relative to all its affairs, and feel no interosC 
whatever in its most weighty concerns? 

If wo then connect the two facts that India far- 
toisbes more than three Millions sterling to Britain, 
to circulate through a thousand channels, giving labor 
to the artizan and manafacturcr, support to the widow 
and the orphan, and help in a variety of ways to tbo 
^Bfaildren of want and distress ; and that she besidesi^ f«s-. 
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nuhea employ of the most profitable nature to many^. 
of <mr countrymen ; will it not be evident that India ia 
profitable to Britain far beyond many nations with 
whom sho carries on an extensive commerced And. 
that though commerce were out of the question, the 
profit Britain derives from India in the distribution of 
these three millions sterling aunually, and the employ- 
ments given hy India in the civil, the military, the medi- 
cal, the judicial, and the mercantile departments, to no* 
less than Six Ttiousnnd persons, is far greater than a- 
ny thing she has ever derived from the exports she fur-- 
nishes to the West India Islands in the most extensive 
and prosperous year of that commerce ? 

■But is India wholly profitless to Britain as fnrTvshing 
a market for her exports and manafactures? Let us 
briefly examine this question since it weighs so much 
with Britain,-— since an export trade to the amount of 
five millions annually to South America, justly renders 
that country an object of the highest value. From a 
document which xvo have lately seen, giving a statement 
of the exports made to India annually since the open- 
ing of the trade in 1814, it appears, that they have noxv 
80 increased that in the three last years ending Decern, 
her at, 182n, (the account of 1834 not having been 
made up.) those to the port of Calcutta alone, amount- 
ed aantial/y on (he average to nearly Three Mrllions 
sterling. That it is not easy to set bounds to the fu- 
ture increase of this trade, wilt be evident when we 
consider, tliat the exports fVom Britain to fndia in the 
orticle Of British muslins and duo cottons, fur whicli ten 
ySawi ago, a demand scarcely existed, amount at the pre* 
eent time to more than Haifa million sterling annually, 
by far the greater part of which, must of course be pur- 
based by the aatives thcmselros. We may add fartber 
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that the single article of Spelter, of rrbich four or five 
years ago scarcely a thousand pounds’ vrorth was ex- 
ported in a year, is grown into such demand among the 
natives, t|kat the amount of the quantity now required 
annually, exceeds Three Hundred and Fifty Tliousand 
Pounds sterling. Were the inhabitants permitted to 
send their natural produce to England, free of duties, 
particularly their sugars without that oppressive du- 
ty being levied on them which India has so little de- 
served at the hand of Britain, and thus to find means 
with which to purchase British goods by the sale of 
their own indigenous productions, it is not easy to li- 
mit the extent to which the manufactures and commo- 
dities of Britain might find a sale in India. From a 
view of the exporf trade eVen in its present state how- 
ever, it is easy to see, that if Bengal alone receive arti- 
cles to the amount of Three Millions sterling annually, 
those received at Madras and Bombay being taken into 
consideration, India at the present moment can scarce- 
ly receive from Britain exports to a less value than Four 
Millions annually* If in addition to this we consi* 
der the Three Millions clear profit annually circulated 
throughout Britain in a thousand ways, as cqnal to the 
profit on an Export trade of Six Millions ; India, in- 
stead of being a burden to Britain, as has been so incon* 
aiderately supposed, will be found as profitable to her 
as a country with which she carries on an Export trade 
to the amount of Ten Millions; and if we add to thin 
the demand she creates for the labor and tale nt of above 
Six Thousand of our countrymen, we may ask whether 
the commerce of any nation in Europe, (we had almost 
• Ts iWm Pri**t« Esporu mmf hm wiM £ OWpOM «erth of Brithh 
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said, of the whole of Europe,) affords a much larg^er 
sum annually to Britain, than abo in reality draws from 
India, and whether an empire nearly as profitable to her 
as the whole oC Europe, does nut deserve bet^r of Bri< 
tain, than for its affairs to be contemplated from time to 
time with the most perfect apathy and indifference ? 

>Ve should however do injustice to the subject and 
to Britain herself, were we to claim her attention to In- 
dia merely on tho ground of the gain India may )ield to 
her. Indeed we may add, that we should do injustice to 
ourselves in this case, for what we have offered on this 
brunch of this subject, is not to bo regarded as tho re- 
sult of much habitual consideration respecting this spe- 
cies otgain as connected with our possession of India. 
We would fain hope that those day^ are past in which 
gain was made the sole object of regard in the transac* 
tious of one nation with another, when benevolence, 
humanity, justice, equity, were all made to give way to 
the unworthy dictates of a sordid aud unwise policy. 
Wo say unwise; for never did a nation seek the real 
welfare of another with which it was connected, with' 
out reaping the fruit thereof itself in return. In proof 
of this wo need only refer to the history of Britain ia 
her transactions with Scotland and with Ireland. What 
Las she lost by admitting Scotland to a participation 
with herself in almost every privilege and advantage 
which belongs to a nation ? What Los she gained by 
condnut towards Ireland for these two centuries and a 
half, which the best friends of Britain would wish buri- 
ed for ever in oblivion ? 

We may also add here, that if ever any nation de- 
served to be treated with attention and benevolent re- 
gard, it must be ouc consisting of eighty millions, the 
conquest of which has cost Britaiu so little. Assnming 
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this then as dp fact, \re beg leave to plead for that bene- 
volence and humanity being manifested towards India 
as a nation, the numerous examples of wliich in private 
life contribute so much to the happiness of Britain. 

It is a well known fact, that Britain I'uruishos many 
examples of persons in private life whose youth and in- 
experience render them completely ignorant of those 
things which enter deeply into their future welfare in life. 
Now although there are some in Britain who would 
nnfeelingly leave such a youth to the gratification of his 
own wishes, without attempting to save him from ruin, 
even by a single word of advice, especially if tliut advice 
w ere not likely tobe received as the dictum of heaven and 
followed without the least hesitation ; and others who 
would rather rejoice in the prospect of such a person's 
luin, and even take an opportunity to enrich themselves 
with his spoils ; still it is the bappinc.ss of Britain that 
these, at the present time, do not include the whole of 
her inhabitants. Ttiero are those to be found who would 
pity a helpless youth in this state, and if there were hope 
ot his being recovered to usofiil life, they would gently 
shew liim his mistakes and his danger, would patiently 
wait till his follies gave way to their wise and affecti- 
onate connscls, and never leave him until they had 
placed him in that course of virtuous exertion, which 
would ultimately make him regard those friends as his 
guardian angels, as oft as he realized the state from 
which their wise counsels bad drawn him, and the pros- 
pect of happiness daily brightening before him. 

It may be said, this is private virtue; to expect that 
states and nations should act with such humanity aud 
benevolence towards each other, is perfect romance, 
which has never hceh realized on earth, and which ne- 
ver will. But vtc beg to ask, is this any thing tuo)€ thau 
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Virtaona conduct ? Is it not that couAe of conduct 
a deviation from which every good man would ab- 
hor? To say then that nations mast never act thus 
toivards each other, is to say, that public affairs most 
ever exclude all real virtue ; that the members of every 
CUristian country mast abhor every thing mean and 
selfish in their prirats conduct, and in their public con- 
duct exhibit nothing but meanness and selfishness; nay 
that a Christian in bis private circle must never practise 
iniquity ; but that in his public conduct, in bis dealings 
with other nations, he must altogether lay aside the di- 
vine maxim, “ Tliou shalt lovo thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” In this case wo must beg leave to enter our dis- 
sent. If a time should ever arrive when truly conscien- 
tious men shall conduct the affairs of flic nation to which 
they liclong, they niu.st act on a different principle. Is it 
possible for a Christian man to abhor every thing mean 
and unjust in his private conduct, and to practise no- 
thing else in his'public capacity ? It cannot be ; a good 
man must be the same iii all bis transactions whe- 
ther public and private. Let us only picture to our- 
selvea a truly benevolent and conscientious man who, 
in the decline of life, takes a retrospective view of his 
conduct, and beholds with a degree of satisfaction a 
whole life spent in endeavours to do good to his fellow- 
creatures,— with only one exception. There was a 
young roan in his neighbourhood, to whom he was in 
reality guardian, and over whom he might have exerted 
a happier infiuenco than any other person on earth. He 
saw this youth going on in a course which led to 
destructioD. Ue gave him hints, which were disregard- 
ed. He said no more thinking his duty was now discharg- 
ed, and that the young man's future state in life was no 
farther busiuess of bis. Tbe young man gradually dreir 
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ont or his hands all his property^ spent it in infainons 
conrses, became a vagabond, and ended his days by 
snicide. This good man now reflecting on his end says> 
** This alone embitters my days : 1 might have saved 
that yonth from infamy and death, but my love of ease 
prevented me ; and this I shall monm to the last day 
of my life.” Sneh will be, such onght to bo* the feelings 
of the wise and good in Britain, if India be deprived of 
that enlightening aid from her which its circumstances 
imperiously demand, and she can so fully impart. 

That India is in those circumstances in which (he 
aid of Britain as a guardian friend, would bo as proflt> 
ablo to her, as that of a wise friend to a youth possess- 
ed of advantages which, if Improved, will lead him to 
happiness, and surfonnded by those who wish to plunge 
him into misery and ruin, is a fact which we pro- 
Bunie scarcely needs proof. It has been already shown 
that the bounties of providence to India, render it un- 
necessary for its inhabitants in general to labor more 
than six boors daily for the support of themselves and 
their families; and that the labor of eight hours daily, if 
steadily continued and wisely improved, would put 
them in possession of comforts they have never yet 
tasted. It has also been said tiiat the absence of just 
principles and right ideas, turns this blessing into a 
corse, and places them among the most wretclied of 
men. We may also add, that this absence of just ideas 
and principles, has created among them a multitude of 
men who labor not at all, but who demand from the 
wretched inhabitants a part of their labor, not as a boon, 
a dole of charity ; bat as a right which they imperionsly 
exact from their fears, by threatening them with the most 
tremendous curses. We here refer, not merely to the 
brafamuDS, but to those swarms of stout and idle im- 
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pofitors, ^vho, under tbe character of religions mendu 
cants, infest every city, and town, and village, filling 
every place with vice and debanchery. — To the absence 
of right ideas is also to be ascribed all those holidays^ 
which interrupt bosiness of every kind, and sink the 
indigent into still great depths of poverty ; while, in- 
stead of imparting to them the refreshing and tranquil 
rest of the Sabbath, these holidays debauch their morals, 
impair their health, and in many cases render them au 
instant prey to disease and death. To tbe absence of 
these is also to bo ascribed that hatred of steady and 
healthful labor, which, wbilo it plunges them into po- 
verty, renders ihcm a prey to every sensual and volup- 
tuous desire; and as tho means of gratifying these 
without labor, to every act of deceit ofhd chicanery which 
depraved intellect, naturally acute, is capable of devis- 
iug. — To tlie absence of right ideas and just feeling are 
owing those scenes of blood equalled in no other civi- 
lized nation on earth. To this is it owing that the bro- 
ther, the sister, the parent, when sick, are brought to the 
banks of tho river, often in a cold night and afflicted with 
a disease wherein exposure itself is suflicientto cause 
di'ath ; and what is more melancholy, the sick relative, 
who with care would often recover, is there harried in- 
to eternity by the body being plunged iu the water and 
tbe mouth choaked with the mud of the river. — To the 
absence of these ideas is it oiving, that millions annual- 
ly in every stage of bodily weakness, make pilgrimages 
to places deemed sacred, of whom so great a number 
die on the road through want or disease or perish af- 
ter their arrival, that their bones whiten tbe precincts 
of the aacred place and the roads which lead to it per- 
haps for miles round. — ^To the absence of right ideas 
is it owing finally, that the brahnutns aro permitted to 
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constrain the hapless tvidow cither by force ordelnsion, 
ti> bum herself alive on the funeral pile of her husbaud, 
aud to constrain tho son after having lost his father^ to 
set firo while aiie is living, to the mother that hare him, 
perhaps the only friend left on earth who retains for him 
the smallest s[>ark of real affection. Iiot any one if he 
be able, calculate the sum of the human lives destroyed 
in Hindoosthan through the ahscnce of just and right 
ideas, and add to it tbo pollution, the sensuality, the 
fraud, the oppression, the deceit, the perjury, which flow 
from the same source, and'turn a land of blessing Into 
a land of misery ; and then say whether any thing could 
bo more humane, more just, more generous and praise- 
worthy, than for Britain who possesses these ideas in so 
rich an abundance, to impart them to an empire of 
eighty millions of men, given her without cost to herself, 
and become a source of profit to her from year to year 
beyond her own knowledge. 

We have omitted any mention of the soul. Bnt can 
Christians who believe that ** the unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God that ** neither fornicators, 
nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate— —nor 
thieves, nor revilers, shall inherit the kingdom ofGod,’* 
contemplate a nation of eighty millions so deeply im- 
bued with all these vices, without feeling it tho heighth 
of criminality not to impart to them that Gospel w'hich, 
if permitted, w ill say even to these, ‘*auch were some of 
you, but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ya 
are justified in the name of the Lord Jesns, and by the 
Spirit of our God ?'* 

While we have thus complained of the apathy mani- 
fested by Britain in general respecting India, and shown 
bow unreasonable it is, and how certainly it will dis- 
appear in proportion as men feel it their duty to exer- 
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ciso towards nations, those feelings, the exercise of 
which in private life they deem an indispensable part of 
the Christian character; justice requires ns to add, that 
this apathy respecting India so jnstly said to pervade 
Britain, is by no means total ; that an interest relative 
tu India has already begun to rise in Britain, which in 
extent and intenseness is continnally increasing. To 
the honor of real religion, also, by some so often as- 
sailed under the name of Methodism, it ought to be 
naentioned, that this feeling so just, so reasonable, so 
humane, is entirely its offs^^ing. Of the strength and 
extent of this desire to impart just and equitable princi- 
ples of action to the millions of India, some idea may 
be formed, if we reflect, that above ten years ago, at the 
renewing of the Honorable'Company's Charter, it was 
sufficiently powerful to induce the legislatnre, in com- 
plinnco nith its numerons petitions, to leave India per- 
fectly accessible to the Gospel as promulgated by all 
denominations. It has been continually increasing ever 
since; and its strength and extent at the present mo- 
ment, exceed any thing ever before known. 

To its purity its enemies are constrained to bear wit- 
ness. They have sometimes treated it as fanatical and in- 
consistent with reason, which epithets it certainly de- 
serves. if it be hnmane, and just, and reasonable, tliat In- 
dia shonld be left to pollute itself from year to year with 
the blood of innocents, and with almost every vice that 
degrades human nature, as tho natural effect of the reli- 
gion they are taught. And they have treated it as folly 
totally fmitie.ss in its natnre, which is no less correct if 
there be no God in the earth, or if it be folly to believe 
J)is promises sealed as they are by the blood of hi.s Sou. 
But interested and selfish they have been nnable to prove 
it; for those in whose bosoms it bums, including as they 
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every rank- from the peer to the peaeant, although 
tbcy send money to India some even of their penary* 
never expect any thing in return, — beside the happiness 
of their Indian follow* subjects. 


Art. IV . — Beflectioyts on the incidents which occurred 
tJiis year at the Rufh Jattra of Juguunat'h in Orissa. 
It must be evident to all who duty reflect on the sub- 
ject, that whatever affects the lives of our fellow-crea- 
turcs* becomes an object of^iircri:aI concern. This is 
a principle which a native of llritaiu imbibes in hi.i ear- 
liest years. The idea which the first murderer liad the 
effrontery to allege before his Creator as his excuse* 
while his hands w'ere yet recking with hJ.s brother’s 
blood, " Anft my brother’s keeper ?” has no place in the 
minds of our countrymen. The English law itself, pre- 
suming that this feeling, the dictate of common huma- 
nity, is sufficiently implanted in every breast, holds all 
as accessaries in the crime who sec a fcliow-creature 
perish without attempting to re.scuc him from dcatli. 
Whether these were tiie feelings of our forefatiiers when 
sank in idolatry, we cannot say ; but certain we arc, that 
these are the feelings which the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures has rendered almost a second nature in our native 
land. 

It follows as matter of course, that if any system of 
religion destroys human life, it becomes a legitimate ob- 
ject of consideration. Whether the rights of conscience* 

. which ought ever to be held sacred, give a man a right to 
deprive of life his sister, bis mother, bis friend, even 
though they should consent to the deed, it is not onr in- 
tention to .examine on thi.s occasion. But this much 
Vou IV. o s 
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will, we trust, be conceded to ns, that it is a datf wa 
owe to humanity itself to ascertain whether any sys- 
tem of religion around us, does bona fide lead to the 
destruction of human life ; whether from year to year 
any perish through tlkoso ideas of a religious nature which 
they nourish in their minds, who but for these ideas 
would continue to perform the various duties of life. 

To ascertain this, can injure no one ; it may profit 
many. If any tiling can devclope the real nature of any 
system of religion, it must be its fruits. The axiom deli- 
vered by Him who spakd^s never man spake, applies 
as fully to systems of religion as to those who profess 
them; “By their fruits ye shall know them, men do 
not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” Some 
who have Btylcd thora.scKes the friends the human 
race, have contended that Uindooism docs produce 
all those fruits of gentleness, compassion, purity, and 
Tigl>teou.sucs.s, which render mankind happy ; and have 
felt not a little disfilcascd with those who wished to 
bring tho.se facts to (ho light relative to the system, 
which almost every day furnishes in Bengal. Truth 
however, has forced its way to the hearts of many, we 
may say, of the greater part of those .'irquainted with 
the real state of things in India ; and has shewn 
them that a religion founded on falsehood will not 
bring forth the fruits of truth and righteousness; that 
a system of worship evidently ori!;inated by the god of 
this world, declared by the Prince of peace to be " a mur- 
derer from the beginning,” is as unfriendly to the hap- 
piness and even the lives of its votaries, as it is disho- 
nourable to their Creator. 

Of tlie scenes which occur through the pilgrimages 
made to the templo of Jugunuat'ha in Orissa, much has 
been said, and mauy general descriptions have been 
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giren. Bat (bese although th«y hare not exceeded tho 
bounds of truth> have carried less conviction to the mind 
from their being general. We now however submit to 
our readers some particulars which occurred at this fes- 
tival a few months ago, not because they are more strik- 
ing and remarkable than those which occur every year; 
but becanse they were witnessed by men on whose ve- 
racity we can fully depend, and who were eye- witnesses 
of all that is here given. These particulars, trivial us 
they may appear, will bo found sufficient to shnv tiio 
nature of this worship, tbe^pirit it infuses in*o its vo- 
taries, and the drcadl'ul W'asteofhuiiiati life wliicli these 
pilgrimages occasion. 

It may not be improper Just to mention the occasion 
of this journal. About fivc.ycars ago the late excellent 
Wr, Wardjijroaght out with him from a new Society in 
Biiglund iwo missionaries, whom the Govorument on 
their arrival permitted to reside in Orissa. Tlicy with 
two more who have since obtained permission to join 
them, have so conducted themselves as to gam tho 
confidence of their countrymen who live near them, 
and to convince the natives themselves that they seek 
their real welfare. One of these, the Rev. A. Sutton, 
who arrived in March last, as tho scene wascntiicly 
new to him, recorded in the form of a journal what ho 
saw passing around him from day to day, dun'ng tho 
late festival. It is from this journal that tho follow iiig 
particulars are extracted ; among which an incid nt ho 
met with on the road, may not be wholly unworthy of 
notice, as it substantiates tho present existence of the 
practice which it describes. 

"About thirty miles before wc reached BaIa.sore,(Da- 
leshw ura.) we passed a poor pilgrim on his way toPooree 
to see JMgunnat’ho, measuring tho road with his body by 
c ga 
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lading; himself ia the dost and then makini? a mark with 
a piece of bamboo about a foot long which be held in his 
hand. He appeared to lay all his length on the ground 
with his face in the dust, and then to reach forward and 
make a mark with his short stick or bamboo. He then 
got up and measured another length of himself on the 
ground, beginning precisely at the mark made by his 
sliurt stick. He intended thus to make his w^ay to Ju- 
gunnaftid. lie tiad then more than a hundred and eighty 
miles to go, and appeared quite old and worn out with 
fatigue. I should ttiink he could not advance more than 
two miles a day. As we went forward on our journey to 
llulusorc we saw many slciills by the way side which 
belonged to pilgrims who had died on their \yay to and 
from Jiigunnat’ha. In oner or two Instances I saw what 
appeared to ho dead hodic.s, which the dogs and jack* 
als and vultures were tearing to pieces.” 

The Hut’ll Festival commenced on the 18th of June, 
which Mr. L. attended with the utmost care, although 
he had recently been deprived of his affectionate con- 
sort, Mrs. S. who had accompanied him from England 
and had died the 15th of the preceding month, six weeks 
after tho birth of her first child. He begins his jour- 
nal by saying, I will now make extracts relating to 
that scene of idolatry and death, tho Rut'k Jaltra. It 
afforded me some relief in the bitterness of my own loss, 
to interest myself in the wretchedness of others ; and 
whose heart would uot have felt at such a scone as then 
appeared ? 

June 14th, In my ride this morning I saw a devotee 
performing his devotions. 1 do not know precisely how 
long he was employed in them, but 1 should think, at 
least an hour. He laid him^elf flat in the dust that his 
knees, bis belly, chiu, nose, and forehead might touch 
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tbe gronnd. He lay thus for a minute or two, thca 
arose, looked at the temple, muttered a few words as a 
prayer and then prostrated hitnsotf ag:ain. — Alter his 
regular routine, he rose and very devoutly embraced the 
head of an old cow ; he then worshipped her and went 
away. THie people esteemed all ibis, very great holi- 
ness. In the evening on a visit to one of our schools, 
I had to pass the temple of Ju^unnat’ha’s grandmother, 
aud saw under some trees near the wall the body of a 
poor pilgrim which the vnltnres were tearing to pieces. 
Close by wore many skeletons. In fact the place was 
a complete Golgotha, the gronnd was literally strewed 
with human bones. Those poor creatures come from 
a distance to see Ji/gunnat*ha, and drop and die, un- 
pitied, unburied, and unknown. 

J5tli. Visited another school, and in the evening went 
round the outskirts of the town and gave away u num- 
ber of pamphlets. The people appeared very glad to 
receive tiiem. Returning homo with Mr. L. (another mis- 
sionary,} we fell in with several poor pilgrims who bad 
dropped with the Cholera ; we gave them medicine and 
attended to them as well as %ve w'cre able. Several of 
those whom wc met with this evening, were old people 
leR by tlicir children to die. 

16ih. We were out by live this morning. Mr. L. 
and myself went one way ; and Mr. B. (one of the mis. 
fiionarics who came out with Mr. Ward in 1821,) went 
another way alone. Wo soon had full employ in attend- 
ing to tbe poor d3-ing pilgrims. 31o.st of our last night's 
patients were better ;but one was dead, and thrown out 
upon the sand for the dogs to eat. The bodies begin to 
lie very thick about the town. Many are dying without 
the least attention being paid to them ; and those who 
recover through medicine having been ministered to 
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them, often sink again for want of food. Happy, happy 
are the people who have the Lord the Savionr for their 
God I In the evening we went ont to another part 
of the town, where we fell in with many sick, dying, and 
dead. The dead are carried along in a most disgusting 
manner. A piece of rope yarn is tied round the neck 
and fastened to a bamboo, and another is tied under 
the hams, and thus swung, they are carried along till 
they are brought without the borders of the town, when 
they arc either thrown upon the sand, or under a hedge. 
Others are dragged out by the head or the heels, without 
the least covering, for the dogs and vultures to devour. 
The weather appears cloudy, *and should there be any 
rain, what a dreadful scene will then be exhibited f 
Thousands upon thousauda are lying exposed to tho 
burning sun by day and the damps by night, without tho 
least shelter, and nothing to eat but a little unwhole- 
some fruit. — Met with a Bengalee who had walked from 
Calcutta to Jugiiunat’lia. Ho understood English, which 
gave me an opportunity of declaring the Saviour to him 
pretty plainly. He seemed ashamed of his journey to 
see JuRunnai’ha, and when reminded that his knowledge 
would subject him to greater condemnation if he neg- 
lected tho Saviour of men, he seemed to feci its force. 

17th. When recollected in connection with tho scene 
at Puoree how interesting docs the language of the com* 
passionate Saviour appear,*' If 1 send the multitudeaway 
they will faint by the way, for divers of them come from 
far." Hero multitudes have been many days, and have 
nothing to eat ; and very many have dropped both here 
and in their way home again. To several persons thns 
in want of food, we offered to give food ; bat they would 
sot accept it nnless cooked by a brabmun. This morn- 
ing we have seen many dead bodies ; in one place there 
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tren fonrteen or fifteen ; in another, ten ; and several 
about tlie streets, half eaten by the dogs and vultures; 
{none place you can scarcely breathe for the stench; in 
another, you meet a dog carrying an arm or a leg of a 
buman being ; in another, your feelings are overwhelmed 
with the number of the sick and dying which require 
your help; yet in the midst of all, you see Viragoes 
performing their unnatural devotions, one lying for au 
bonr with his head completely under ground, and ano- 
ther walking with his arm erect and stiff. To many 
who requested them, we gave away books this morn-* 
ing, and attended to many sick, several of whom w'o 
got into the hospital. ^V^elnet with a very affectingcase 
of two poor girls weeping over their dying inothor, to 
whom they scemeti very affectionate. My heart bled for 
them.” 

June 18ih. This is the first day of the Rut’h rc.stival, 
'We went out at day break among the people, vast num- 
bers of whom were lying in all directions, both dead and 
dying. 3fr. It- and myself were together, and found 
full employ in attending to the poor creatures who wore 
still alive. It is distressing to witness the barbarity 
which is manifested by not merely their fcilow-travellcrs, 
but by their nearest relatives, yea even by husbands and 
wives, by children and parents. As soon as one is taken 
ill, in numerous cases the relatives take away all tlinir 
money and often their clothes, and with the utmost indif- 
ference leave them to perish naked and destitute. But 
were twenty dying together, it would not cause a Hindoo 
to lend a helping hand at Pooree, whatever it might do 
elsewhere. As a proof bow strange a different line of 
conduct appeared to them I may mention that when 
we were endeavoring to do something for the sick,tha.40 
around would exclaim with surprize; Dhurma avatar f 
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Sutya avatar; ** a holy incarnation, a tme incama^ 
tion.” Some \ 70 iild fain have worshipped ns, and 
bowed their very foreheads to the dust, until we pre- 
vented them and iutreated them to look to God, who 
alone is worthy of praise. Some observed that this would 
cause our reli<;iun to be talked of far and wide. It cer- 
tainly ha.s given us favor in the eyes of the people, and 
they olten manirest expressions of it. They to-day re- 
ceived many tracts, and with great attention heard. Ur. 
L. directed litem to Jesus Christ as the tiue incamation 
to save sinners. 

In tho afternoon we went out as soonas the sun would 
permit. The idols were alreaHy on their cars, but the 
immenite crowd rendered it unsafe for us to go very near 
it. Wc never saw the people more earnest for books ; 
(hey crowded round us to such a degree that it was with 
dinicully we could distinguish men of one country 
from Uioso of another. We calculated that there were 
more than Two Hundred Thousand persons on all sides 
of the car. Their behaviour to their professed object of 
worship greatly differed ; some bowed down very de- 
cently licfurc tho idols; and others brought presents of 
fruit, &c. but the greater part, like people at a large fait 
in England, were talking and laughing with perfect indif- 
ference. AVhen we asked the people what they came for? 
their reply was, that they came to obtain a sight of Jv- 
pvnnat’ha, as then their sins would all go. One pfKtc 
creature just grasping bis last breath, exclaimed, Oh 
Jugimnat’ha, Jugvunat'ha! Jugvnnai’hais my all;’’ and 
thus he died. Another in his last moments was sur- 
rounded by a set of noisy brahmans who vociferated 
In his car, *' Jugunnat’faa, Jugunnat'bo, Huiibol, Uati- 
bol,*' and thus he perished with a lie in bis right hand. 

10th. We went out in the afternoon as aoon as the 
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Ban woald permit ; and fonnd the people more earnest 
and pressing for books than ever. Books were re- 
quired of ns in Arabic, Persian, Hindee, Gujorattee 
and Telinga, as well as in the Bengalee and Orissa lan- 
guages, by persons from different parts of India. After 
disposing of all mine, 1 rode round to see in what state 
the people were. In one place I coanted Thirty-eight 
dead bodies, some half eaten, and others jast thrown 
ont; and some dying totally unregarded. To-day one 
poor creature threw himself under the wheels of tmgma- 
nat’ba's brother's car, and was immediately crushed to 
death. Another was thus waiting for death yesterday, 
when an English gentlehian near, taking a cane, nsed 
it to so good a porpose, as induced the silly fellow to 
change his mind, leap np, ud run off into the crowd. 

30th. The rains have set in very heavily to-day. 
Alas I what nombers will be swept away if they conti- 
nue ! The numbers begin to lessen however. Sixty 
Thousand pilgrims left Jagvnnat'lMi this momlng. They 
have seen Jagunnat'ha and think themselves safe. 
Possibly half of them may never reach their homes. To- 
day jHgamnat'tui's car stuck fasL This is of course a 
trick of the brahmans. They declare that Jugannat'ba 
Tofnses to go further until he has had something given 
him to eat. Our bearers say that the brahmans bare 
given him much abase for refesing to go on. 1 eapposo 
they will have considerable offerings presented to them ; 
and then it will be Jagaonat'ha's pleasure to go forward. 
Through his etbpping we had a full opportOliity of exa- 
miaing two of the Idols. Jagannat'faa is a bnngliog 
piece of workmanship. His bead is a lai^ block of 
wood Oattenod a little where his face ebonld be. His 
large eyes are round ;bnttbe painter has not placed them 
opposite to each other; eoe is lew« tbaa the other. 

VOL. IV, B t 
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Tbej conaist of three circles each ; one black, another 
white, and the third red, and present an appearance 
like the bull’s eye of a target. The thing called a nose 
is an avkward piece of wood projecting from bis face ; 
it is of course the most prominent feature there. The 
aperture intended for a mouth, gives him an open coun-' 
tonance; for it extends from car to car, and is wide in 
proportion. Of the rest of the body an idea can be 
lonned from the pictures of Jugunnat’ha so frequently 
seen. I have a small piece of sandal wood which came 
oat of the belly of the image last week, being broken 
off rotten ; so that we see ho is liable to decay as well as 
his worshippers. One would tbhik that this might open 
their eyes. The other images are much like that of 
Jugffnnai’hn; but lighter in color. 

Mr. L. and myself took our station immediately un~ 
tier the car, and gave away books to the adoring crowd, 
without meeting with any opposition or occasioning 
uuy disturbance. Although a brabmun now aud then 
muttered a word, others spoke of us in terms it gave us 
paia to bear applied to men, and seemed detorniiaed to 
hear. AVe administered medicine to two or three poor 
creatures lying under the cars, and removed them to a 
dry place ; after which 1 atteuded to about forty sick 
under some trees near. We hear from good authority 
that more than two lacks of rupees have been received 
at the gate for the admission of pilgrims. 

21st. To-day 1 had a better opportunity than before 
of examining the structure and wake of the cars. They 
are roughly made and enormously ponderous. 1 should 
suppose they are nearly fifty feet in heigUth; and about 
sixteen wide. They have twelve, fourteen, or sixteen 
wheels placed under the bottom of the car, about two 
feet each other. 1 observed that tho oncoath. 
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spokes projected a little bejond the feloe or rim of the 
wheel, and indented the ground as they mored. They 
seem dreadfully contrived to crash to a mummy the 
poor creatures who fall under them. The cars are co- 
vered with fine English woollens, scarlet, yellow, flee, 
and ornamented with various grotesque figures. In front 
there are four wooden horses and two wooden coach- 
men. The god is placed in the centre of the car, about 
twelve feet from the ground, and confined in his place 
by several uncouth pieces of timber. I have since seetr 
the cars divested of their covering, and they look much 
like the scaffolding placed round a steeple when under 
repair. There are icoio no indecent figures painted or 
carved on the car like those I saw on the car of Jwgsa- 
nat’banear Seram{Iora. I intended to send home an 
account of that mass of obscenity ; but I found it too vile 
and beastly to be described. Figures of this descripti- 
on are unroerous in Orissa, however, particularly round 
the tanks and bathing places, where they are fully ex- 
posed to the gaze of the Hindoo; and both young and 
old, male and female, actually worship these abuoii lia- 
ble representations. Bat to return to the cars, the 
most ludicrous thing, if this expression may be allow- 
ed in connexion with so paininl a degradatioo of ratren- 
al beings, was, a number of the priests of Jwgwnnat’lia 
with punkas in their bands to keep the block cool, and 
others with chouries, a long handled kind of brush, to 
keep the flies from incommoding it. 

32d. This eveoing Mr. 1^ and ^self went out 
and administered medicine to several poor creatures, and 
others we conveyed to the hospital as soon as we could 
procure auy one to assist in carrying them, which is at- 
tended with much difficulty. When there however, they 
are in nearly as mneb diutger of pcilsliiog; as tboogh 
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tluBj bad been left in the etreets ; for daring the days 
in tvhiob Jsgimnat'ha is absent trom tbe temple, no pro> 
Tiaion is cooked there, and tbe poor deluded creatures 
will eat nothing bat what has been cooked in the tem- 
ple or by tbe hands of a brahman. One day daring the 
interval thus occasioned by JugaDiiat'ho's absence from 
the temple, 1 saw about thirty lying dead in the hospi- 
tal, and some of tbe living actually resting their heads 

on the dead bodies near them. In oar ride this 

evening Mr. L. and myself counted ninety bodies pu- 
trifying in the open face of day, within the space of 
three acres. This speaks volnmea. 

23d, We received a polite commnnication from a gen- 
tleman in our neighbourhood expressing a wish to do 
Bomeftking to alleviate the misery of the pilgrims, and re- 
questing ns to become the dispensers of this bounty. We 
gladly embraced this opportunity of doing good, though 
it was attended with trouble ; and accordingly the sum of 
Three Hqpdred Rupees was placed in our hands, with 
a request that we would send for any farther sum we 
needed, and an intimation that no account would be 
requested of the way in which we disposed of the mo- 
ney. On our receiving this sum Messrs. L. and B. de- 
tennined to set oflf towards Cuttack the following morn- 
ing to administer both food and medicine to the poor 
pilgrims who possibly bad fallen by the way, as we are 
informed that the scenes on the side of the road to Cat- 
tack are shocking beyond description, and that tbe dead 
are almost beyond calcnlation. 

On the 24tfa, Messrs. B. and L. went off early in the 
momiaf, accompanied by two police officers to assist 
them in getting persona to remove tbe sick and dying to 
places of shelter, or at least to dry sitnations. Many 
of (be si^ lie ig ditches and swaapr places, and it is 
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fuelaneliolf to add, that it is scarcely possible wlthoat 
compulsion to get any of their own conntrymen to stir 
a finger in order to remove them. In many cases their 
own relatives would rather see them die in the wet 
and dirt, than be at the tronble of removing them to thoi 
hospital or to some dry situation. 

To-day it pleased this lord oif the world to move for- 
ward ; and the brahmans having informed the people 
that Jugunnat’ha was pleased to proceed, thoy be- 
gan to move the car. la the course of the day another 
deluded victim of idolatry threw himself under the 
wheels of Jugvnnat’ba’s car and was crushed to death. 
O when shall these abominable murders cease? When, 
when shall the gospel of the Prince of Peace stop tho 
wheels of this bloddy car ? 

On the 29th our friends, Messrs. B. and L. retnmed 
from Cuttack. They give a melancholy account of the 
dreadful scenes they saw on the road. The following is 
Mr. L*s. account. 

*• 1 cannot partioularixe what we aaw on the road — acenen 
the most distreisiog, both as to dead, and dyieg, and sick. 
They had crept into the Tillages, sheds, and under the trees, to 
avoid the rain, and from thence many never were removed. The 
dead principally lay in the water of the ditches whence the ma- 
terials for raising the road were taken. They were drifted by the 
wind to the next obstruction, where they lay in heaps of from 
eight to twenty together. For the first two kroes from Pooree, I 
honnted about three hundred dead ; and 1 must have necessa- 
rily oveileoked many, having to observe both sides of the 
roads: I saw one poor creatore partly eaten, though alive. The 
crows bad made aa incision in the back, and were pulling at 
thu wound, when 1 came up. The poor creature fealing the 
lorfseat. moved his tmad nnd shonldera for a moment ; the 
Idids flaw up, bat i mmedi ntaly returned, mad reeommeaced 
fiieir meal. IFe found great numbers sick, and gave them me- 
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dioiiie*, «Dd hkA Uiea IionMd where vre covld. Olbtn wei* 
broken dowo, to whom we gare from four aanae to iworopeee. 
aceordittg to their oiTtiomsteBcee, and the dutance of their 
homee. The very eight of the money ezhUarated their powera, 
end operated like a powerful etimulent; aad we hare great 
reaeoa to hope, that many of dieee person*, through this timely 
relief, would be lared from premature death. They were ge- 
nerally forsaken of their friends, ajid stript of their money, and 
other relnabiea they might hnre poeseesed. In this manner 
we spent onr two dsys. preaching on arery proper occasion ; 
and before the journey was eudad, Ifound myself unable to say 
more.** 

"To-day the idols were deposited in the temple forano* 
ther year, and the pilgrims departed to their respective 
homes. After their departure Mr. B. ponnted in a small 
place a hundred suid forty-three dead bodies. I saw them 
afterwards, but the stench was too great to admit of 
my connting them." 

From this simple narrative it is easy to see that the 
general descriptions given of jKguooat’ha, have by no 
means been exaggerated. The dreadful practices said 
to prevail at this festival, and even that of men's throw- 
ing themselves under the ^eels of this bloody car, are 
here confirmed, tu'o instances of this having occurred 
at this festival. That stifling of every feeling of pity 
and sympathy for snffering and even dying fellow- crea- 
tures, which is created by this dreadful system, not 
only ia the lowest of the people, but even in the minis- 
ten of religion, and in relatives themselves, is fully 
confirmed by this simple recital of facts. And the 
fatal effects of this system in the number of persons it 
hs fully dooms to destruction through this pilgrimage 
as though it doomed them to the sword or the fibr 
bc^ is c on fi rmed beyond the possibility of doubt. On 
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tW nnniber of tboae to whom this system proves fatal 
from year to year, we almost fear to offer a conjcctare. 
l*fae following extract from an account of Jugunnat’lia 
given by lUaJor Phipps in ** Missionary Intelligence^ 
Qoarteiiy Circular, No. XIII. March, 1823,** mentioning 
some of the causes of this mortality, sufliuieatly sliewa 
that it must be great 

“ The losi of life, huTrever, occasioned by this deplorable 
Bnpenitition, probably exceeds that of any other. The aged, 
the weak, the sick, are persunded to attempt this pilgrimage 
as a penance for all evils. The number of women and children 
is very great. The pilgriins leave their families and ait their 
ocevpatioBs to travel en immense distance with the delusive 
hope of obtaining eternal bliss. Their means of subsistence 
on the road is scanty. * Their light clothing and little bodily 
strength are ill calculated to encounter the inclemency of the 
weather. 'When they reach the district of Cuttack, they cease 
to experience the hospitality sliew'o elsewhere to pilgrims. It 
is a burthen which the inhabitants cannot sustain ; and they 
prefer availing themselves of the increased demand for pro- 
visions, to augment tlic price. Tiiis difficulty is more severely 
felt as they approach the temple, till they find scarcely enough 
left to pay the tax to goreni'ment, and to satisfy the rapacious 
brabowD. At Pooree JagwRaatlM, during the great festival, 
firewood or fuel of any description, is scarcely procurable. 
It is not even customary for the pilgrims to cook their victu- 
als ; they are expected to boy holy food, which on such occa- 
sions is sold at an enormous price, and of very inferior quality. 
Whilst the idol is travelliag in his car, no rice is cooked, ao> 
thing but parched grma is procurable. The weather is often 
bad, and the smallest shelter is only to be had at a heavy 
espease. The pilgrim on leaving Jngannai'iin has still a 
long Joamey before him, and his means of support are often 
almost if not qulta exfaanstcd. The work of death then be- 
coBMV rapid, and the rente of the pilgrims may be traced by 
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IlnboDM left by tire and TiritDre& Tbe comtiy near 

the temple eeeniB raddenly to have been Twited by peetileaee 
and famine ; dead bodies are seen in every direction ; pariah 
dofs. Jackals, and vultures are obterred watcbing the last no* 
ments of the dying pUgriia. and not nnfrequently hasteaing his 
fate.” 

In BQrveying the scenes of death created by this and 
other pilgrimages of a like nature from year to year, it 
is impossible to avoid pitying the mnltitndes who, un- 
der the iniuence of delnsion, thus devote themaelvea to 
almost certain destmction. Indeed while we feel that 
nothing but delnsion can lead them to believe that tbs 
sight of a log of wood removes sin and confers on them 
the highest blosstngSj we cannot but feel a kind of res- 
pect fur the sincerity of the poor deluded creature who 
comes perhaps two months’ journey to behold a shape- 
less log. and beholding it. exclaims, Jngrmnat’bo is 
my all” and expires, while we mourn that this since- 
rity of feeling should have been thrown away on a 
dumb idol. But with what feelings can we regard those, 
who with a view to their own gain, can coolly invite 
others to a course which they know to be so often fatal, 
while they are aware that the journey is useless, and that 
the idol is only a block of wood ? Such agents of des- 
truction. we are coostrained to regard with abhorrence, 
as their devotion to the idol they have so often suppli- 
ed with food without its eating, must be pretence, 
intended to allure others to their destruction, to securo 
their own gain. 

Such persons however, there are constantly snrrooad- 
ing this temple, who carry on this trade of death from 
year to year. The pundahs and attendants on the idol 
who every day present him with food he.doea not ent. 
(and which they alUrwards sell at an exorbitant prhman 
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sacred food,) who fan him when he does not feel heat, and 

wake him when they are sure be is not asleep, these 

are not deceived. They know that the idol is a log the 
sight of which can avail nothing. Yet with the bones 
of those lying full in their view who have already perish* 
ed by this delusion, they go forth themselves or send their 
agents from year to year throughout the country, to pro* 
claim the benehts of this pilgrimage and to urge tlieir 
countrymen to a journey which, they know must in 
so many cases end in death. 

The motive for conduct so unfeeling is found in the 
gain which is made of these pilgrims from year to year. 
This has always existed iif some shape or other. Those 
within the temple have ever sold as high as they could 
the spiritual bene&ts arising from the sight of the god. 
But the interference of tho British Government, with the 
fanmaoe view of setting bounds to the rapacity of tbe.ve 
pnndahs by preventing their taking mure than a certain 
«ujn for each pilgrim, and by taking this .sum for them of 
the pilgrims at their entrance into the town of Jugun- 
nat’ha Pooree, has created a revenue to the “ Pilgrim- 
hunter,*’ which for regularity and abundance, was per- 
haps never before known. The amount of the tax, 
and of (he premium to the man who prevails on the 
pilgrims to come, is thus given by Major Phipps in the 
work already quoted : ** The pilgrims who attend the 
festival of the Chuudun Jattra and w'ish to remain in 
order to see the Rut’h Jattra, are termed Lull Jaltrees ; 
and they pay ten Rupees to government and three 
Rupees to the priests who have brought them if they 
come from the northward ; and if they come from the 
southward. Six Rupees to government and three Ra- 
pees for the priest. — A great many pilgrims attend the 
Channd or Snaa Jattra, and those who then wish to re- 
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Biain a fortuii'ht and see the Rul’li Jattra, are termed 
Aee/n Lall^f. H' tliuy come from the northward, they pay 
to government Five Rupees, and a Rupee Eight Annas 
to the person vho brings them ; if from the southward, 
Tinee Rupees to govcniment and half that sum to tiio 
puiidah who brings ilicni. Two Rupees (to government) 
and Six Annus to the man who brings them, is the low- 
est tax, that I'ur staying (ivo days.” 

This premium for hiiatiiig out and alluring pilgrims, 
amounting, when all the rates are equalized, to a full 
Fwtrth of the sum paid, cannot fail to give a prodig' * 
ous imjluisc to tLis work of deception and death ; and 
in its very nature defeats the humane intention of go- 
vernment in laying mi the tax, that ot'discuuraging the 
pilgrimage ami lessening that vast concourse so fatal 
to their Hindoo subjects from year to year. 

Thus this iutuiferciiec of a Christian government in 
the worship of an Idol temple from motives of iiumanity, 
and as the Court of Directors themselves declare, “ with- 
out considering the tux on pilgrims as any source of 
revenue,” has unhappily increased the fame of the 
idol, andtlie scenes of death uhirii inevitably follow the 
annual pilgrimages, lienee if tliellindi>o system in gene- 
ral be languishing, it.s temples falling into decay, and ita 
absiinlitics sinking into contempt as light pours in upon 
the Native iiiind ; still the pilgrim system, the most fatal 
part of it. lias received an unnatural impetus, and iu its 
desiriiclive clfecis on our lliiultio fellow -subjects, was 
perhap.s never exceeded. A llritisli Government’s Ic- 
vviiigiiny tax on access to a temple or a place tlie 
sanctity oiwtiich is built wholly ouopiiiiou, must inevit- 
ably tend to raise the fume of these places of imagined 
sanctity and to increase their croud of visitors, unless 
it be butUcieully heavy to operate as a prohibition. 
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The present tax however, cannot act in the nature of a 
prohibition. While to a rich Hindoo, Ten Rupees 
is a small sum when paid to obtain that si.!>ht of his god 
%\hich is to obliterate the transgressions of a whole life, 
two Rupees to a poor man who has made up his mind 
to two months’ journey, only enhances the nu-rit of this 
journey by adding to its difliculty. It l)y no means ren- 
ders it impracticable, although to pay any thing for a 
sWht of their god to any one except to those who seal 
to them the unknown benefits of this art, tliey deem a 
species of religious oppression, whicli the}- had no right 
to expect from Christians, whatever ti>ey siiffcrccl under 
the Moosoolmun dynasty. And were we not convinced 
that the motive is humanity and not gain, wo confess 
that we shouM he of tho same opinion. ^Ve confess, 
that if a roan be so unhappy as to deem a Jog of wood 
a god, capable of conveying iridc-scrilrablc- liencfits mere- 
ly from being seen, we think he has a.s much right In be- 
hold that log free of all expense, ns a Christian Ijas to 
worship the God of the whole earth from sabbath to 
sabbath. * 

This tax therefore, thus originating in motives of hn- 
tnanity, has completely defeated its own end. WliiJe 
it has added that regularity, splendor, and attraction 
to the worship of this Idol, whicli it never posscs.scd be- 
fore, it has created the means of urging jicrsons in all 
parts of India to undertake this journey of death, which 
never existed before in such regularity and rxicnt. Tho 
sum paid to those persons who ** travel through all 
countries where the Hindoo religion prevails, in search 
of pilgrims who but for this would probably never havo 
visited" Jugunnat’ha, is not mentioned in the Analysis 
of CbeBegulations," with reference to Jvgvnnat’ba ; it is 
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however, with reference to Gya.* If Ibis preminm exists 
ed under the Moosoolman government, its payment was 
Bubjected to all the oppression which characterized that 
dynasty, as well as to all the evasion and deceit which 
are the natural offspring of idolatry. The British go- 
vernment, however, bring to all their proceedings with 
the natives, virtues the offspring of Christianity ; heace 
on their regularity and laithfulness in paying this sum, 
the Idol Pilgrim -hunter relies as safely as the peasant 
who brings any article of sale to their factories. If he 
can * search out’ a thousand persons and persuade them 
to undertake this journey from whence he is certain 
they will never all return, and on which but for his 
persuasion they would never have entered, be is as cer- 
tain of receiving three hundred Rupees even if they be 
of the lowest class, fifteen hundred Rupees if they be 
jVeein LaUst and Three Thousand Rupees if be can 
persuade them to enter themselves as LallJatiras, or 
pilgrims of the highest class, as though he delivered 
bales of cloth to that amount. It happens too that 
this tax. on pilgrims and this premium is collected at 
the very gate of Jugunnat’ho-Pooree, the town in which 
the temple stands; and hence the payment of these 
sums to the pilgrim-hunter, is prompt and immediate, 
beyond sums in the common course of business. We 
may just remark further, that this premium, paid by the 
pilgrim for being searched out and brought, probably to 
die on bis way back, is independent of the snms paid 
in the temple to the pundas, the amount of which, as 
no MUtchas, alias Europeans, are permitted to intrude 
within these sacred precincts, can be known only to the 
attendants themselves. 

This sum paid with British regularity and fidelity to 
• Sm Vd. liL p. SOT. 
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those who search oat pilgriin.<i, furni^ihes a fund so sure 
and so vast, that it would be oo wonder if a number 
of agents were thereby stirred up to action sufficient to 
traverse the whole of India^ alluring those to under- 
take this pilgrimage of deaths fatal generally in propor- 
tion to its distance, who would otherwise never have 
undertaken it. That this should have given an impetna 
to this work of delusion unknown under the Moosool- 
mans, was to have been expected from the Hindoo s love 
of money. The natives themselves say, “ It was never thus 
heretofore ; men never perished through seeing Jugun- 
nat’bain such numbers formerly/’ This is true, for there 
were never such sure add abundant rewards provided 
for pilgrim-hunters as are now created by the operati- 
on of British buenanity, regularity, and faithfulness. 
AVe shall cease to wonder at this, when we are inform- 
ed by Major Phipps, then on the spot, that in the year 
1822 during the two festivals of the Chundun and the 
But’b Jattru, a space of little more than two months. 
Forty Thousand llupees were collected of the pilgrims 
beside the government tax, and paid over to those who 
bad brought pilgrims to the barriers or gates of Jugun. 
nat’iui-Pooree ; and if it be a fact that two lacks and forty 
thousand Rupees were collected this year, as is stated iu 
the "Auxiliary Missionary Herald" for July, published 
in Calcutta, a fourth of this must have exceeded Sixty 
Thousand Rupees. Need we wonder then if this pre- 
mium be found the grand means of promoting this des- 
tructive superstition, and if the effect he now felt so 
sensibly, that the Uade of Pilgrim-hunter is pursued 
more systematically than ever it was before? 

Of the number of these Pilgrim-hanters we may form 
some idea from a fact suted to us by Major Phipps 
after his return from Pooree ; that oue man there, prevt^ 
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OQsly one of the foar haadred sacred cooks employed 
in the temple, anare of the certainty xvith which this pre- 
iniam is paid, and of the vast profit attending the trade, 
had trained up a Hundred of these missionaries to go 
forth throughout Bengal proclaiming the greatness and 
glory of this idol, and the incomparable benefits which 
would follow from a pilgrimage to his temple, to allure 
men to undertake it : for whom, when brought to Pooree, 
he himself received the premium, giving these pilgrim* 
hunters what he chose for their labor: and that he had 
found this so profitable a trade,that he was then training 
up a hundred' more of these agents with a view to the 
Upper Provinces. From this fact, as this man was not 
the only one of these fonr hundred cooks and the other 
numerous attendants of the temple, Vvho loved money, 
or who was acquainted with the profitableness of this 
trade, it is easy to infer what a multitude of these agents 
are kept in regular pay, to issue forth from year to year 
filling the whole country with these glad tidings so 
gainful to themselves and their employers. 

Thus we have in fact a body of Idol missionaries 
far exceeding in number all the Christian missionaries 
perhaps throughout the world, going forth from year to 
year to propagate delusion, and proclaim for the sake 
of gain, what perhaps not one among them believes, the 
transcendant eflicacy of beholding— a log of wood; and 
all these, through a perversion of British humanity, re- 
gularity, and good faith, paid from year to year by the 
officers of a Christian and a British government. Could 
we view these as actuated by a misguided zeal, we 
might regard their occupation with less abhorrence. But 
when we know that thny are actuated wholly by the desire 
of gain, that they are too familiar with the idol to be- 
lieve thatit can either eat or sleep, and that in going forth 
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Ibey are constraiaed to behold the unburied bones of 
those who hare already fallen victims to their deception, 
the mind can scarcely realize a more detestable uniou 
of the love of gain with unfeeling cruelty, than is exhibit- 
ed in these missionaries of delusion and dehtb. That 
these should derive their grand support from the mis- 
application of British humanity and faithfulness, must 
be grievous to every upright mind. 

But that which most litis the mind with distress is, 
the use ^\hich these ministers of deception make of the 
British naiuc throughout the country. Of course no 
laws of truth can be expected to bind those whoso grand 
business it to propagate for gain a known falsehood. 
But unhappily while they indulge in the grossest false- 
hoods respecting Uie Briti.sh, they cuiubinc therewith so 
much that near the uppcaruiico ot truth, that when 
their deluded victitii.s reach the temple, things seem to 
conlirm enough of what they have said to gainful cre- 
dit for the rest, in pruclaituiiig the greatness and glo- 
ry ol J/iguniiat'hu, they of course aiurm that ho has now 
so fully convinced his conquerors of his divinity, that 
they have taken his icinplc under their own superinten- 
dence ; and that to provide him with an attendance wur- 
thy uf his dignity they expend theieou nearly Sixty 
Tliuusuiul lliipce.s from year to year, inspecting with 
care every department and severely puiiisiiing any neg- 
ligence in the service of the god. That although the B:i- 
tish so far xirpass the Hindoos in knowledge, they are 
so fully convince*! of Jweannat’ha’s deity that they com- 
mand a portion of food to be .set before him every day. 
I'ltat they in reality worship him; and although from 
tlicir being mleecluiH or unclean, the god cannot perm't 
their near approacii within liis temple, yet that at li s 
feativals they tcsiity their vcneiaiiou by sending the 
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finest English woollens from their own stores in Cal* 
cntta, to adorn hia car. That they appoint officers to 
see that due order and decency are observed in his 
worship; and that some great man, the representative 
of the Governor General and of the British nation, con^ 
stantly attends to grace the solemnity with bis presence. 
That as they need money, they, convinc^ed of the trans-* 
Cendant benefits to be obtained from beholding him, 
levy a small tax on those who thus behold Jugunnat’ha, 
which, however on the richest does not exceed ten Ra* 
pees, while they permit the poorest to behold him gratis* 
That they themselves are paid and sent forth by them 
to persuade all who wish for^he full remission of sins, 
to come and behold the god in all h‘>s majesty. 

Now although the whole of this is*in reality a tissue 
of falsehoods, yet when these victims to delusion come 
to Jugunnat'ha’s temple, and see his car adorned with 
the fioost English w'oollens, the officers of government 
present to keep order, and perhaps some English 
gentleman present w hom they in a moment transform 
into the Representative of the Governor General of 
India, they give them credit for all the rest. Those 
who live to return home, propagate this among their 
neighbours ; and thus the tax on the idol with its con- 
sequences, instead of realizing the humane views of 
its projectors, adds strength to the delusion and in- 
creases from year to year those scenes of death at which 
hnman natnre shudders. That the British should thus 
be represented tliroughout the country as in reality wor- 
shippers of this log and as employing their superior 
knowledge and virtue in securing order and decency 
in the service of its temple, and in adding dignity and 
splendor to its public festivals, is sufficiently degrading. 
But that they should be also represented asexuplojing 
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nnd snpporting' a band of deceivers to beguile the igno^ 
rant and iiawary*^in so many instances to death, and 
persuade them to undertake this pilgrimage that they 
may in reality enrich themselves by the tax they levy 
before they permit the Hindoo to behold his idol ; is 
sinking the British name to the lowest pitch of degra- 
dation. The whole is no doubt a tibsue of misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood ; bat it is not the less believed 
on this account. It is not more false than that Jug«a- 
nat'ba eats, sleeps, and enjoys the refreshing chamura, 
and that he bestows indescribable l>enefits on those 
who behold him, all of which is most firmly lielieved; 
-and when the victim of delusion on his arrival Ands the 
tax levied on him, the car adorned with the Ancst English 
woollens, and offibers of government present to pre- 
serve order, no truth in sacred writ appears more cer- 
tain in the minds of the populace in England, than 
those things appear to him, which tlie.se messengers of 
delusion have published respecting the British nation. 
We are fully convinced therefore that when ail the 
effects arising from the close contact with this abomi- 
nable idolatry into which a misguided humanity has led 
the British nation, are thoroughly weighed, no one who 
redects, that the surplus of the tax from year to year 
applied to the completion of the great road in Orissa, 
-^the only public object to which this sorplus is appro- 
priated,) on the yearly average, can hcanxly double in the 
■ number €tf Rupees it contains, that oj'our Himloofelfow- 
mhjeciswho petish annually in the course of the journey, 
can refrain from wishing, that Britain were completely 
disengaged from this scene of idolatry, deception, and 
death. We forbear to enlarge; the topic is too painfaJ. 

Yet uotbing is more easy than to exonerate the Bri- 
tish name from this reproach. It is only for the tax and 

Vot. IV. Ij 
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•the premium to be abolished, and for Cbie scene of dela^ 
sion to be left to its own authors for aupport; and while 
the British name in India is for ever freed from one of 
its deepest stains, this mass of idolatry and deceit will 
in time sink with its own weight. We are well aware that 
nothing delays this step, so mnch as the humane though 
soundless fear that this would increase the evil by 
causing a greater influx of pilgrims to this temple. This 
fear however is without foundation. The influx might 
be greater the first year or two; but in the present state 
of increasing light this influx could not long continue. 
Sincere as were the feelings which dictated this tax with 
4he view of lessening, the scenes of death constantly at- 
tending this concourse, seldom have reasoning powers 
I»een employed to less purpose than when this was ex- 
pected from the British government’s interfering in the 
worship of this idol. Ou the very face of the subject it 
might itave been seen, that unless such tax by its weight 
amounted to an entire prohibition, it must operate, as 
all opposition to religious opinions has done, to bring 
its ol^cct into higher and more extended notice. That 
this would he the case here, was the natural cooso- 
quence. Among the Hindoos tbo British nation ne- 
^ssarily sustains a far higher character for knowledge, 
tbau did the Mahometan dynasty. Hence the moment 
they thought this imaginary benefit worth taxing, it ao- 
qaired a value in the eyes of the Hindoos which it ne- 
ver possessed before. They must have examined tbe 
matter and must have convinced themselves, that the 
sight of JvgHDnat’ba conveyed benefits far transcending 
in value the trifling sum they required as a tax. 

That this tax was laid on from motives ofhamaBity,to 
lessen the number who thus delude themselves to their 
own destruction from year to year, never entered the 
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mind of a Hindoo; nor indeed was this possible. ]3eforo 
any thing of this kind could have been credite^ for a 
moment, it was necessary that the liritish government 
ahonld have publicly declared in the most explicit man* 
ner, that they knew the whole system of pilgrimage to 
be a mere delusion, that no spiritual benefit whatever 
could be derived from it, and that all attempts to mako 
the natives believe this, originated in interested motives. 
That still they had no wish to prevent their making a pil- 
grimage to this log if they thought it a god ; but that to 
prevent too great a number crowding together so as to 
endanger their own lives,, they had thought it humane 
to levy this tax on those who might come. This course 
however, has never been taken ; and had it indeed, the 
giving of such a reward for every pilgrim brought, would 
have prevented its obtaining credit ; lor the natives would 
have said, ** Can we believe that the English deem that 
pilgrimage a fruitless delusion which they pay so many 
persons to urge even on the unwilling and ignorant f ft 
cannot be. They know that Jugvnnat'ba is a god, and 
deserves our worship, at whatever cost it be obtained." 

These ideas would necessarily be confirmed by the 
regularity and splendor given the worship of the idol 
through British interference. When it was told them 
that the English took .soch an interest in the concerns 
of JugKonat'ba as to expend nearly Sixty Thousand Ru- 
pees annnally, in paying its different attendants and pro- 
viding it with food, they would naturally say, These 
are not proofs of contempt. If they knew that JKgun- 
nat'ha is nothing and his worship deinsion, wonld they 
manifest sneb care and be at such expense respecting 
his worship ? and above all if they believed him to be 
a mere ivtnild they order food to be set before him 
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every day ?’* This last circamatance would wei^h witfa 
them^ndecd beyond almost every other. They would 
naturally say, It is impossible for men so inteliiKcot 
aod humane to do this out of mockery. Ft mu^st be done 
becauHe they know his divinity to be real, and dread 
offendini^ him by neglect.** 

All this is ol coarse proclaimed and enforced by the 
multitudes of agents who go forth from year to year to 
search for pilgrims. It is their interest to omit nothing 
whether true or false, which tends to exalt Jugaii- 
nat*ha and draw pilgrims to his temple. And even their 
own existence as thus emplqyed witli the express view 
of inviting all who are capable to undertake this pil- 
grimage, would serve as evidence in confirmation of ali 
they advanced. They would of course affirm that they 
were sent by the British government ; and false as this 
declaration would be, it would receive apparent confirma- 
tion from their receiving the premium for each pilgrim 
brought from persons employed by the British govern- 
ment. Thus then, without any such design, a regulari- 
ty, a splendor, an attraction, are given to the worship of 
this idol, and an impetus to the delusion it originates, 
which it never possessed under the former dyna*sty, aa 
impetus too which, fatal as it is in its consequences to 
so many of our Hindoo fellow-subjects, is perpetually 
increasiug with the gain it produces, which knows no 
bounds but the number of persons they are able to de- 
ceive from year to year;— and these have no bounds but 
the inhabitants of Hindoosthan itself. 

As already observed however, the remedy for this is 
perfectly easy.'lSht the tax and the premium for bring- 
ing pilgrims be at once dropped, let all llritii>h inter- 
i^rence with the idol, its temple, and worship be with- 
drawn i and it h» certain 4hat this idol cannot long 
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stand. If it did indeed, still the reproach and the ^nilt 
of blood would be for ever rolled away from the Bri- 
tish nation. Virtues the growth of a Christian land, 
would no longer be employed to uphold the most abo-- 
miuable aud destructive delusion. It must in future 
stand through virtues of its own growth, or — sink to 
ruin. E.en the disappearance of all that order, rc$^> 
larity, and splendor imparted to the worship ofthis idol 
through British interference, conld not be uunoiiced by 
the natives ; and %vith the tmikitu«lcs this would weigh 
in the most powerful mauuer." Why have the British 
withdrawn themselves ? What is there in the worship 
of jMgttnnat'ho which him made them rather chuse to 
give up every idea of profit thereby, tiian countenance it 
any longer? Surely this cannot arise from veneration. 
It must arise from tho reverse.” Thus would a shock 
be given to this destructive delusion whicit it has not 
received fur ages. The mouths of tlio Pilgrim-hunters 
would at once be .stopped ; fur all they might hereafter 
say respecting the veneration of the English for 3u~ 
gunnat’ha, would be confuted year by year, when these 
pilgrims saw at the festivals that they had wholly with- 
drawn themselves. 

Nor would even their trade long continue to be equal- 
ly gainful. When British regularity aud power were no 
longer employed to exact from the pilgrim the premium 
for the pilgrim-hunters; rapacious as they arc, they would 
never be able to wring it out of them without acts of 
violence,’ which, if not prevented or punished by civil 
authority, would cause themsches to be abhorred, and 
ultimately the idol too. 

Nor would that vast establishment, founded as it is 
on dclasioD, falsehood, and unfeeling cruelty, long conti- 
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nne in its present splendor, when it ceased to be upheld 
by Tirtues of Christian growth. British regnlarity, ac- 
tivity, and faithfulness, are virtues which Jwguunat'ha’s 
worship is incapable of producing ; and without these, 
the larger the establishment and the sum annually re- 
ceived, the sooner would the whole fall into ruin. Self- 
ish and rapacious, none of the pundas in the temple 
would trust one another. Whatever might be the sum 
received one year, part of which they would probably 
conceal from each other, nopunda would have the enter- 
prise to expend Sixty Thousand Rupees on the idol's 
establishment as a speculation for the next year’s pro- 
fits, of which, after all, others might deprive him. No one 
of them would have the activity to see that ail the at- 
tendants did their duty. One would neglect to prepare 
Jsgimnat’lia’s food and perhaps sell the articles ; others 
would neglect his wardrobe ; and others, the temple it- 
self both within and without. And as for the pundas 
ingat the expense of adorning bis car with the finestEng- 
lish woollens from year to year, this would be out of the 
question. If they did it one year, they would neglect it 
the next, and thus the temple with all its apparatus, 
would gradually sink into neglect and contempt. 

£ven the delusion attached to the spot, when it was 
no longer guarded by British authority and vigilance, 
would soon cease- At present the vrhole weight of 
British anthority is employed to support the deception 
that Pooree is a place peculiarly holy, by refusing ad- 
mittance to any not anthorixed to enter by paying the 
tax, dec. and by compeliiiig them to leave the town as 
soon as their permission expires. As these pundas 
would not be vested with magisterial power, however, 
they woold have no right to sapport this deiosion by 
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tlM arm of civil an^ority. It must rest wholly on 
opinion; and in spite of all their endeavors^ people 
would both enter and prolong their stay there contrary 
to their commands ; and tbns by degrees the place itself 
would become too common to yield its present reve* 
one. Thus when left to itself, this object of idolatry 
wonld naturally destroy itself. While its worship is 
delusion, (in this Case so exceedingly destructive,) the 
God of truth seems to have ordained, that in the veryna* 
tore of things idol worship should contain within itself 
the seeds of its own decay ; and to attempt to coun- 
teract this natural tendeqpy and to support idolatry by 
virtue and wisdom the growth of Christianity, seems 
an act which, if continued, would make ns fear more 
for the British Empire in Indian than we should fear 
from the combination of all its enemies. 

In wiping away for ever this foul reproach from the 
British name, there is e%'cry thing encouraging relative 
to the natives. Nothing coutd be more popular among 
them than the removal of this unproductive tax on tkeir 
sacred places. While they snbmit to it, they by no 
means approve it. hfuch reproach against the Eng- 
lish is often uttered among them on acconnt of its press- 
ing nature. Mr. E. one of the missionaries who went to 
relieve the destitute on the road to Cnttack, relates the 
following incident ; "Yon would have felt yopr heart 
moved to have beard, as I did, the natives say, '*Tour 
preaching is a lie ; for if your Saviour and your religion 
arethns mercilul, how do yon then take away the money 
of the poor, and suffer them to starve ? ” It is indeed 
no wonder that when the natives see a poor creature 
dying for want, they should reflect that the two Ra- 
pees he paid as a tax, wonld have k^t him alive ; nor 
indeed is it a pleasing reflection to a European mind. 
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that these two Rupees fona precisely the difference 
between life and death to many who have perished for 
want on the road home. That the removal of this tax 
therefore would raise the British name among the na« 
tives of India, there can be no donbt. And that a mea- 
snre which will remove from Britain a load of reproach, 
unmerited, only because it was unforeseen, and give 
snch general satisfaction to our Hindoo fellow-subjects, 
will not ultimately be adopted, with regret that it was 
not done sooner, we cannot bring ourselves to believe. 

We subjoin an account of the present establishment 
of Jvgunnat'ba. It coDtaina.the following oflScers and 
attendants. 

1. The Moodeerut as the Baja of Kiyirda’s representaliva 
with JageaQat'ha, at all the festivals moves about the light, 
performs the daily service before him, and makes the offering 
of food. 

a. Tlicie are three head Pitndat, who haring poared clarifi- 
ed butter on the sacred tire, and worshipped the sun and the di- 
'viae regents of the gates, present the sacrificial articles from 
the kitchen, to the three gods at three of the daily offices, un- 
• til the period of JMLUnnat'ha’s relirini: to rest. 

3. There are three Pv$hoo~palm$, u ho perform worship be- 
tween the periods of the regular service ; and aaceuding the 
throne of JitgManat’ho, clothe him in the three different dresses 
appropyated to the three services. 

4. The Bkeet-baboa. giiirds the sacrificial food«b«fore it has 
been offered, preventa the croud's pressing on it, and should 
the amatiest blemish be foUDd in it, (such as a hair or an ant,) 
he seises and pnnishea the Pundas. 

6. The Tmlubtt /*areAcAas, suaiflJ«gunnat*faa when he retires 
to Test. In their' absence, the PasAoo-paAit, meutioned in No. 
3, act in their stead. 

6L The PoUt aivfiapatra, at the twelve periodical feativals, 
makes the proper offerings, and moves about the image of 
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Soodba'bvdwD, and at the great bathing fe.stiTal, when Jagao* ■ 
nat'ha moTes out to tiie Neeladree hc'ej, worship him during 
bia progress, and during tlif fitVen succeeding days when be 
is supposed to be ill, not having recovered Irum the effects of 
his bath. 

7> The Patree-hnroo, arranges the sacrificial articles, and 
calls the putidas to worship, 

8 Ttio Gora-itiroo, at the time of worship, places the water 
pot and presents the water to the officiating priest. 

9. The Khootiya. calls the Pathno-palvkt who are appointed 
to wake Jugunnnt’ha, and bring forward the vestments and 
ueckIsciB with w hich he is to be invested. 

10 The Paneeya mekab presents tlie ornaments of Jagan* 
nat’ha to the Ptuhoo-paluk and counts them as they come from 
Jugiinnat’ha'a body ; and likewise counts out to the Punecha* 
any new oinanients offered by pilgrims. 

11. The Changra-mvhab carrits the vestments of Jagunnat’ha 
and ci'Unta them out; and when new vestments are ufFered by the 
pilgrims, he counts them out and puts them uway. 

12. The Bhandar-inckib counts out the oniainenls when tak- 
en off from Ju'zunuat’ha by the Paneeya-mckub. The vestments 
presented by tlie pilgiims, pass into their custody after they 
have been worn. 

13. The iS^NH‘ar*6aroo sweeps the place and places tliesacri- 
ffeial dishes before Jag«nna:'ha, pres'mts odors to those who 
wake him, and distributes the sacrificial flowers among the 
servants aud worshippers. 

14. The PurerJkMha-buroo, liolds up a looking glass te Jagun- 
nat’ba during worship. The Ukkundu-mekab or lamp*ligbter, 
places lights and removes the lamps. The Pureryareet watch 
at the gates and doors. The Dab-khat brings out Jjf^unnat’ha’s 
bed. The Pureeyaiee of ibe southern gate cries out, " tlie sa- 
crificial food is coming.” The Pureeyaren of the gate watch the 
food, aad when Jsgunuat’ha moves out, carry with him the 
•weet- smell iug wood. The Jvya and Vijuya purteymreeg, eliuir 
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'00 one to enter while JngvDnat'hn is at his meals ; and there are 
two watcbmea at the door of the inner room, where Jugunnat'ba 
partakes of hia food. 

15. The KhurgH-nayuk, at the close of the daily offices, pre- 
sents the paua to the officiating priests to be given to Jtigun- 
nal’ba, and on the occaaiou of the last daily uffice,nffers it him- 
self. 

10. The Khalmya.mekab carries JHgHnnat’hn's bed to him at 
night for him to sleep on, and carries it back to its place in the 
moriitiig. 

17. The MoolA-pakhul pureetjaree presents the water and the 
tooth-pick to Jugunuat'ha and inspects into every thing respect- 
ing the temple. • . 

IH. The Suicar-kota prepares the cakes and delivers them to 
th'.' Muha-suivnr. ^ 

19. The 3/tiAa-SMui/rr brings the Crst service of cakes; and 
the Gopal-httUubhu distributi-s it. 

20. The Bhatec-bHfoo places food of a particular description 
before the idol. 

21. The Itoih-payeed, lights the lani]> in the kitchen, and 
expels the sHU'ars (,No, IQ) when they become unclean : lie ac- 
companies the royal offering of food, as far as the Jwya and 
Vijayo gate. 

22. The Ui'crec-buha-SHurar, takes the articles of paua from 
the Sttniurl ha f,ain\ di livcrs them to the satcait. 

23. The DhoH-pakhaliya brahuiiiu, washes and cleanses the 
kitchen. 

24. The Unga-baha bruhmnn removes the ashes from the. 
cook-room and throws them away. 

25. The DUa-taauree, carries the image of Jagunnat’ha 
when necessary, and prepares the image. 

26. The Balya paints the image, and fastens the flag on his 
carriage. 

27. The Durar-naynk is employed in opening and shutting 
the dour. 
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28. The Mvluijun, carries the ima£;es of Juja and V tjuja, 
the two heavenly porters. 

29. The Beeman-buroo, carries the image of Jugwnnat'ba, 
and fixes it in bis place. 

80. The Maodolee-bhandur, guards (he door, puts the eA<- 
mttra into the hands of distinguished pilgrims who desire to taa 
jHgunnat'ha) and locking, guards the door of Jayo and Vtjaya 
the two heavenly porters. 

3t. The Chooiar, holds the umbrella over the great god when 
he proceeds on a journey. 

3*?. The Turatee, holds before him the turas (a large fan) 
Trhen he proceeds on a Journey. 

33. The Meg-dumboora, proceeds with the Meg.dumboora. 
when he proceeds on a Journey. 

34. The JMoodi a, holds the lamp, when an ofiPering of flowers 
is made to Jvguniidl'ha. 

35. The Panceya-put, delivers the water pots to the Buroo^ 
and washes them. 

30. Tile Kahnleta, at all the stated fLStivals, during. the ser- 
vice and during the ofi'eriiig of flowers, performs worship, and 
plays the Kahulce. 

37. The Okuniooa, rings the bell during Jugunnat'ha 's meals, 
and when he goes uiijuuruies. 

38. Tile Chumpvtee-tumtihrcega, at the time of putoowa aud 
during juuruies, plays the tunmk. 

39. The Head Punda, calls all (he servitors to tlieir duty, 
gives the polden sceptre to the Poreecka, and gives food to tlia 
brahmuns of the Alaoktee-mundupu. 

40. The Ghutuicaree, prepares the sandal wood and gives 
it to the jnekaps, and at oue ut the festivals, goes before the 
image with the incense. 

41. The Buiee Detga supplies the water for cooking ; and 

removes the remains of food. 

42. The bumundha, pounds peas of one kind mad grinds 
peas of another kind. 
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43. The Gntiu-mekap cleaus the dishes after the priacipal 
meal. 

44- TUe Yogukitma, brings forward the articles of the prin* 
cipsi meal. 

46. The Tomafratee. accompanies the principal evening meal 
with a lamp, and brings the pots and cooking utensils. 

4B. The Chaulbaeha, cleanses the rice and llie peas. 

47. The Ettk, carries the Chakra ur discus of Vtshnoo before 
the idol wheu he moves out, and is a .eueral supeiiuteudeut. 

48. 'I'he Patrok, having dismissed ihe attoudauts, cleaus up 
the temples end there retires to rest. 

48. The Chotmara, serves the image of Guroora, and has 
charge of tlie great standard of the temple, and lifts the great 
lamp. 

60. Tlie Kkurga dhoaneega, cleanses tlie space between the 
western part of tlio temple and the place called J«gUDiuohaa. 

61. The Hagadhga, washes Jwguuaat'ha's linen and liaugs 
it up to dry. 

62. The I^aree~gaHee, sings the songs which precede the a« 
noiiitius; »f Jv;;uiiiiat’ha with sandal wood. 

63. 'I'he Pooran-ptuida, reads the Tooranas in the gate of 

JwgMiiiiai’ha. 

64. The Bcmkar, plays the heena, a musical instrument 

66. The 7'unubobuk, dances in the spot called JegMiiiiiohun. 

6<1. The SuHkkooa, sounds the shell during the olhces of 

worship. 

67. The Madohe, plays on the madol, a musical instru- 
meut during worship. 

68. 'I'he Tocree^mnyuk, plays on the tooree, or trumpet. 

58. The JUmkasett-ef washes ihe Imen of Jngiuiiat'lia. 

60. 'I'be Poncepoee awAar. reorovea alt tilth from within the 
inclosure. 

61. The Sdkeewtee MhrUtar-hirH pmreeeha. Is the great Judge 
of ail «tuestions ; ha hulda the golden cane. 
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Art, V . — The amusements of the Mode.n Baboo. A toork 
tn Bengalee, printed in Calcutta, I >125. 

THE work Irom which we are about to (;ire a few ex- 
tracts, was published :i short time avio m Calcutta t'rou 
one of tile native presses, aii is a satirical view of the 
education and habits ot the rich, and more especially of 
those families which have very recently acquired wealth 
and risen into notice. The character of the work, 
as well as its alluslous and similes, are purely native, 
and this imparts a value to it superior to that which 
could be attached to a similar representation from a 
Caropean pen. ^he knowledge of the author respect- 
ing the subject he handles, must necessarily be more 
correct than that which a foreigner could acquire, and 
his deAcripiious may therefore ho received with great 
confidence. Though the work is highly satirical, and 
though some of its strokes of ridicule may bo too deep- 
ly touched, we cannot venture to pronounce it a carica- 
ture. Every opportunity we have enjoyed of exainiulng 
the subject has confirmed us in its justness ^The hu- 
mour of the work, however is sometimes too broad, its 
different parts are not invariably in good keeping with 
each other ; its epiaudes are occasionally dull and lan- 
guid, and its poetry often inharmonious as well as pros- 
ing ; but with all its defects, it is a valnablc duenment ; 
it ihustrates the habits and economy of rich native fa- 
milies, and afiords us a glancq behind the scenes. 

The n'ork opens with a pompous euloginna on the 
Company, dressed oat in ail the trappings of eastern hy- 
perbole. 

*' The divine incarnation of the blessed, holy, and 
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HonorableEast Indi^ Company, the promo ter of holiaees* 
tbesconr^c of vice, the protector of good subjects, pos- 
aesscd of excellent penetration, has opened many chan- 
nels for the acquisition of wealth and distinction in this 
conn try. In tiiis great city of Calcutta, there are many 
spurions buhoos, or grandees, whose parents, or elder 
brethren, either in the service of some goldsmith, shop- 
keeper, blacksmith, shoemaker, potter, or painter, or in 
the capacity of head watchmen, or in charge of brick- 
layers, bricks, timber, or laborers, through fraud, or 
flattery, in superintending roads, or in packing mer- 
chandize, as domestic servants, or as porters, by sing- 
ing and dancing at festivals, lor as family priests, by 
mendicity, or by adoption into great families, liave ac- 
quired wealth andpnrcbased Government securitiesand 
lands. Such men in order to distingnish themselves in the 
society of the great, retain a gooroo or teacher for their 
children, when they have attaiued the age of five. Ma- 
ny tillers of the ground, likewise, having acquired a 
smattering of letters, and despising their paternal 
trade, have in many places assumed the profession of 
teachers ; some of the writer cast also, under .the pres- 
snro of misfortune, and even sorue brabmuns from the 
uncivilized villages in the west of Bengal, have resorted 
to the metropolis and engaged tliemsclves as teachers. 
But a brahmun teacher is always preferred ; he is of in- 
estimable value in a family ; he beautifully adorns the 
domestic images; he performs the morning and evening 
offices of vroTsbip, and in his capacity of cook mixes up 
the most savory dishes, and prepares with nice discern- 
ment the most exquisite sweetmeats and cakes for the 
family ; the food he cooks is moreover sacred as the 
food of the gods. He also initiates the children mom- 
'iag »nd evening into fhe mysteries of the alphabet. Such 
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m teacher is retained by the family we are about to dea> 
cribe.’* The progress of their education is then brought 
forward. 

"The teacher first traced the thirty-six letters of tho 
alphabet on a leaf, with an iron style ; and the young 
buboos, with a beautiful diamond cut glass ink-stand 
before them, passing the pen over these lines, in tho 
space of five months, formed their hands to the alpha- 
bet. During the next two or three mouths, they formed 
the letters without this aid, always beginning them 
however at ihe wrong cud. Then came the joining of 
letters and the writing of the names of Ram, Govinda^ 
Narayuna, which have no difllcnlt combinations of con- 
sonants. Having completed this branch of learning, 
they moved into' figures and were taught to compute 
cowrees and gundas. In process of time, they were 
deemed sufficiently advanced to write on plantain 
leaves ; they copied out sums, and gradually rising 
through the different rules of arithmetic, proceeded to 
solve the most abstruse problems ofthe science; such as, 
* At Trivenec some holy sages cros.sed the river in a fer- 
ry boat and went to heaven. Each sage paid a cowreo, 
the 8320th part of a ruxiee. The coxswain received 
3,36,980 Rupees. Quere. How many sages crossed ?* 
Thus were they regularly instructed .in these pro- 
found questions, which after all are of little utility; 
nor did they fail to learn the Sungskrita couplet, which 
begins with Sa-te-bhuvuti." This couplet, the mean- 
ing of which is, * May Bhugurutee who resides on tho 
mountain, and who after great religious austerities, 
obtained the sovereign of beasts lor her husband, be 
propitioas to you,* is laid up in tho memory of all chil- 
dren in Bengal, with the exception of those in the very 
lowest ranks of life. It has acqiired a proverbial no* 
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toriety. When an ignorant pnndit pretends to repeat 
Simgskrtta with the view of . astonishing the ignorant, 
the natives exclaim, he is repeating his * Sa-te-bhKvvtsV 
Oar author proceeds. 

*' But the baboos applied to study only at their own 
discretion. If the preceptor laid the rod on their should- 
ers or spoke severely, the master of the family exclaim- 
ed, * Hear Sirkar, yon must not chastise the young 
baboos or speak to them in a rough tone of voice, as 
though you were addressing the sons of the mean and 
the ignoble ; you are in the course of your instructions 
only to use the most delicate language. You area Rareo 
brahiuttri, unacquainted with the forms of society. You 
must never address the children of the great but as 
Baboos. If you invite them raildl^r to their studies, 
they will fly to them with alacrity. The c.me always in- 
jures the disposition of children.’ The teacher replied, 
that he would strictly follow these injunctions. Having 
heard this reprimand of the preceptor, the young baboos 
were filled with delight and squandered all their time 
in flying kites, and iti nursing nightingales and spar- 
rows. To record Low' admirably tbey became skilled in 
Bengalee under such disctpltue, would be superfluons." 

"The teacher however with great confidence approach- 
ed the master some days after, and requested him to ex- 
amine the young gentlemen in figures or in writing ae 
strictly as he might wish. He (the master of the fami- 
ly) desired them first to write their own names. The eld- 
est pronouncing each letter in a loud voice as he had been 
accustomed to do in the school-room, roared out write 
Skrt € — Ju — gu—tu—^oo—lu—bu. Then patting the let- 
ters together be bawled out ** Jugv^^doortubhu.** The wit 
of this passage consists in the gross mistakes in ortho- 
|;raphy and in the t^ciferation of each separate letter* 
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**Tbe second son in like manner wrote his name with an 
equal proportion of errors. The delighted father then 
seised the hand of the yoangest, and leading him to the 
apartment of the ladies, said to his wife, 'Come and see 
bow the Baboos have improred in their learning.* She 
replied, " I saw your ex.amination through the cow's 
eye." ^ We must digress for a moment to explain this 
phrase. ''In old Hindoo mansions, there was gonorally 
a little opening intended for a window, in the shape of 
a cow's eye, through which the ladies peeped into the 
adjoining chambers. It may yet be seen in some old 
houses. The windows are ^mall however, in many cases 
thirty inches by eighteen and closely barred. The arrival 
of Buropeanshas enlarged their size, and there is little 
doubt that in the lapse of time the cow's eye will be su- 
perseded by large Venetians to the no little increase oftho 
health and comfort of the inmates. But the growth of eic- 
cellencein Indiais slow, and many years must elapse be- 
fore the native ladies are indulged by their husbands ci- 
ther with large windows in their private apartments, or 
permitted to take an airing with them in their carriages. 

** The mother then desired her youngest son to writo 
down that which she should dictate. He replied, that 
they had not learned it, and therefore could not. Tbeu 
addressing her lord she said, * Why do you not dictate to 
him? upon which he directed the yonthto write, ^ree— 
Ku — then add a stop — khu — gu—ghu — and then patting 
the syllables (ogecher he pronounced aloud, " Sliree Ru> 
tnneshuura.” Delighted at what he deemed the quick- 
ness of the child, he began to question him in figures. 
How' many do two and three make 7 Five. — Admirably 
done. Hereupon the flatterers burst forth in astnaish- 
neot. * How rarely is such a memory or such talent to 
be fovnd I We have rraiarked the keenness of their fa^ 
Vot IV. 1. 1 
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cnltles in the school-room, they comprehend the most 
difficalt sums immediately on seeing them, they ‘commit 
couplets to memory on once hearing them ; these ^vill 
■ constitute youc honour and render yonr name and fami> 
lyillastrious. They are now perfect in Bengalee; shoald 
any other acquirement be needed, they will easily gain 
it: talent rans in the family. Such is (be inherent virtue 
of this race, that it becomes wise almost without in- 
Blrnction. They should now however apply to Persian^ 
The master of the family remarked, that tho same -idea 
■had struck him, and (bat a Persian Moonshce should be 
•relaiucd, that tho young babops might apply half the day 
■to Persian, and the other half to Bengalee.” Here i‘oi> 
4owa a chapter on flattery. 

“ With the advice of the flattcrefs the master of the 
•liouse called tobis head servant, 'O son of Dhur, seek out 
for ns a Moopsolnian moonshce.' A ftcr much search be in- 
troduced one from Jessore, whom the master thus ad- 
dressed, * You will be required, moonshce, to teach the 
•yonng Bahous Persian ; yon will also watch at the outer 
gate, and whenever the Baboos go out on a visit in 
their palankeens, you will accompany them ; and for all 
-thi.syou will receive Three Rapcc.s amoiitb.’'^rhe moon- 
sbee quitted him in disgust. ' Others were afterwards 
introduced from other parts -of (be country, whose de- 
mand^ being too high, the master dismissed them under 
•the pretext that their pronunciation was not sufficiently 
^uro. tlpon this the flatterers exclaimed, * Can any one 
acquire hanor by speaking Hindee or Arabic in the 
presence of our master ? He speaks Arabic like a door 
wide open.’ At length a native of Chittagong of most 
excellent speech, a learned moonshee, was procured, who 
had formerly served as a bead mangee or coxswain in a 
hoaiofficc, but beii^E now supenumuated^oame and pee-; 
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06 bfe^ his certificate. Hew learned the master was the 
leader is not i[fnorant. Tukin;' tiie certifibate to his hand 
and pretending to pemso it, he said, 'So, you liaye been 
long employed as a moonshee.’ The certificate however 
only signified that the mangec had been a fine fellow 
and’ was dismissed on account of his age. The roaster 
then asked how long he bad servod his last employer. 
The moonshee replying in the soft and mellow accents 
of the Chittagong dialect, said, * The certificate wil^ 
shew.' *^The master pretending to peruse it more care- 
fully, exclaimed, *Yes to be sure, it is noted down 
here.* Ho then asked what gentleman he had served ; 
to which the mangec replied, ‘■Barber and‘Comi)any’(tlio ■ 
great boat owners.) ITcaring the name * Company*" 
and fancying he had' been a moonshee in the flonorablo 
Company’s employ, the master was overjoyed, believinfi^ 
he had acquired a treasure. The mangec then ngreed' 
to fill the place of moonshee for throe rnpers. Tho 
next day tho Bahoos began their studies and being pos- 
sessed of^xcellent intellects, learnt tho Jf^iireenia io- 
two years. After completing their Persian studies they 
bccamo anxious to learn English, having attained the 
age of thirteen. ' They wore therefore sent in sncccssi- 
cn to the various day schools. Bat as they learnt no- 
thing, the fatlier said that ho should ho under the ne- 
cessity of having an English preceptor to reside in tho 
house, and the son of Dbur again moved out in soarch 
of one. After a long search be brought in the ofi^pring 
of some native courtezan, who was immediately install- 
ed into the office. As he look his meals at the hoiiso 
where ho gave instruction, the young Babooa qoickly 
became desirous of imitating his mode of eating. By 
constant conversation with him, tjiey at length learn- 
ed a few Baglish words and phrases, such as ** rascal*' 
JLia 
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" TttQT good," "stapid/* '^nonsenae/' together with A 
few oaths which they freely int^daced into their Ben- 
galee conversation to give it a higher seasoning. They 
also leamed to read an English letter or two. And 
having canght the English mode of accenting Bengalee, 
when any one asked them the name of their father, they 
would reply ; ‘ To-te-rem-det/ that is to say, Totaram- 
dutta. The letters they wrote in English were beyond 
the comprehension of others, the baboos alone could 
understand them. Seeing them so accomplished in the 
English tongue, the flatterers exclaimed, * the excellent 
English cnmposilions of the Baboos, even the learned 
English would find it no easy matter to comprehend. 
All this is the reward of our master’s former merits. It 
is rare to find such learning and talent'; may the Baboos 
live forever! yet their genins is so precocious, that we al- 
most fear for their lives.’ At this address of the flatter- 
ers, the flowery pride of their hearts began to expand. 

*‘Tho Baboos having thus completed their studies, 
may be considered as having entered on the great thea- 
tre of life. They dress, and ride abroad at their own will, 
being amply provided with palanqueens, messengers, 
umbrellas, conches, horses, pleasure boats, and apparel 
of every description. Some times they pretend to be 
going to the Durbar, or to obtain an audience of somo 
European gentlemen. They first take a lounge through 
the auction rooms, or a turn in the Supreme Court. Iliey 
never visit the Petty Court for fear of being driven off 
with shoes. With the Baboos residing in the suburbs, 
who come to the landing stairs in their pleasure boats 
or ride into town in their carriages, they proceed to the 
Sadder Dewanny, or to the Court of Appeal, to fumilia- 
inue themselves wit^ the practice of the Courts. At 
thne in the afiemoon they petlmpt retun home, afloi 
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Bftkkiog a tonr throngb the China bazar. Then chans:- 
ing their dress and partaking: of some delicious re- 
freshments^ they proceed to the Boitakhana, or sitting 
room. There reclined on a soft pillow a cubit in diame- 
ter, and supported by two or four lateral pillows, they 
indulge themselves with smoking out of hookahs edged 
with gold or silver ; the pana vessels are placed on the 
left hand, from which the Baboo at intervals lifts a 
spice or two to his mouth. The name of the Baboo 
having by this time spread in society, he is snrronnd- 
ed by a crowd of pimps, flatterers, attendants, expec- 
tants, agents, and tradesmen. The Baboo, if wo believe 
Ibeim, is seated like Indrn withont arival.^ne exclaims, 
•how wise, howj>rofoand is the Baboo !' Another,* what 
learning, what eloquence ; bo is a second Suruswuren/ 
A third, *w'hat excellent precepts lie pronounces; what 
incredible wit!’ If any one enquires about law and tbo 
Courts, ho bestows his advice on them. To many he 
promises his influence in procuring places. Sometimes 
it pleases him to listen to the learned dii^nisitions of 
the brahmans and pundits, and occasionally he conde- 
scends to explain the difficulties of the sbastras himself 
to the great satisfaction of tho learned.” 

** Among this crowd, some one, an adept in flattety, 
smooth of speech, but profound in all the arts of villai- 
ny, adheres to the Baboo and gradually acquires an 
ascendancy over him, by seeking to procure his grati- 
fication in every thing not connected with the chapter 
of knowledge. He becomes bis confidant, caters to his 
pleasure, and begins to offer bis advice with boldness. 

* O Baboo ! Money alone does not constitute a Baboo. 
1 have acted the part of the Baboo heretofore. I have 
associated with Raja Gooroo-dass, Raja Indra-natnia, 
Baja Ii0k-nat1io,Tknito Baboo, Bam Htiri baboo, and 
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others i these I have instrncted in the daties of a baboon 
And oven now^ though heavy with age, I am never ta 
be found at home. Seeing yont pleasant and happy 
diapoBition, 1 am desirous of inatructiug yon how yon- 
nay become a most excellent Baboo.’ The dispositioa 
being mutual, the flatterer thus began. 

*'Tlie qualifications of a Baboo are; feeding birds* 
training nightingales for fighting, social songs, dress* 
gifts, flying kites, and sylvan feasts. Yon must 
not associate with pundits or learned men. They 
are all deceivers ; they pronounce a few couplets, the- 
meaning of which they cannot explain, nor is it ex- 
plicable, and they are always crying ont ' give give 
this is the substance of their talk. There is no pleasure- 
in associating with them ; it rather impedes enjoyment.. 
When two or three of them meet together, they raise 
<nch a literary storm, that it is impossible to remain ia 
the room. The ears burn with impatience when they 
begin to speafc.'^Whilo my father was alive, I was suffici- 
ently scorch^ in that fire, from which biadeath deliver- 
ed me. Now 1 have relinquished all connection with, 
the Bbuttacharyos. When they asked me what was to 
be done respecting the shraddher, 1 enquired what was 
the benefit of a shraddha. They replied that my deceas- 
ed ancestors would be gratified. 1 said that while my fa- 
ther was alive, 1 was connected with him ; but death 
bed DOW dissolved the nnron. If some shreuldba how- 
ever must bo performed, said I, do you perforfa it; yoa 
say my imcestors will be gratified by what I do at a 
shraddha, why may they not be equally gratified by my 
riding about and enjoying myself t a dead cow eats no 
grass. The ways of heaven are inexplicable. From you 
it has removed all wisdom, for you spend your da ja- 
ffitirely in reading. this the|Lfave mo no eauwm^ 
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Irat^ntiniied to babble on the subject of the shrhddha. 
Saying, * If yoa do notbiug else, yon innst at least offer 
the ten funeral cakes.* 1 told them I \rould consult 
the associates of my pleasures, and follow their advice. 
They advised me to contract with some Vtshnoopoora 
brahmuns to perform the shraddlia, present the funeral 
cakes, and feed brabinuns. 1 contracted with one for 
five Rupees, and then dismissed all anxiety.'* 

1 then gave a loose to every grutiGcation ; yet the 
pandits continued to harrasame ; till one day unable to 
support their dnnuing any longer, I sat down to reason 
with them. There wcjp many fellows present learned 
in grammar and in the law. At the opening of the con- 
ference, I asked them, if they could shew me any fruit 
of the Shastra. lliey said. No. I told them the Sba.slras 
could not then be worthy of regard, for that which was 
visible to the senses was to be believed, and nothing 
else. All the pandits whom I see, said I, are hypo- 
crites, and iniquitous, and are now suffering tho punish- 
ment of their former sins. Whether in winter or in sum- 
mer, in the scorching beat or in tho- drenching rain, they 
must bathe daily and rub earth over a body often quak- 
ing with cold, and pronounce tho sacred texts, and the 
praises of the gods. In the winter they are constrained 
to gather dowers covered with dew and to continue per- 
forming worship till two or three in the afternoon, and in 
the evening to satisfy themselves with whatever food mi^ 
becookedup in one single vessel ; all which reduces them 
to skin and bones. They may not anoint their bodies 
with oil ; they are ns livid as tho color of chalk ; they eat 
no pana, and the odour exhaled from their mouth is 
tiierefore intolerable. How can this be any thing but 
^ punishment of sinT 1 added fbat « man did nut be- 
COM wiM by reading the laws #ind the Poorauas, bat 
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by tbfv«xercis« of wisdom, of which heaven has depriv>k 
t il yuo, and hence yonsabmit to these ansteiities. Try 
r u]y ior a single day, and see if your food choke yon 
alter you have neglected the evening office of devotion. 
Omit for a day the oblation to your ancestors, and see 
whether they will ride your shonlJers in the shape of 
spirits; 1 have performed nushraddbo, and what have I 
lost 7 Enraged at tlmso remarks, the learned cormo* 
nnts left me and returned no more. Wherefore, Baboo, 

1 advise you when these stnpid jugglers visit you, not 
to be too hasty to exclaim, * will you be pleased to en-' 
ter, will you bo pleased to sit down ?’ If you must bes- 
tow something on tliem, bid them come at a more con- 
venient season; and after patting them off for a month 
or two, give tlrcin a trilling present. With all this sbuf- 
fling, you will scarcely be able to live for their importn- 
nity. 

** My second advice is, that you learn to sing and to 
play on some instrument, that your mind may be oc^ 
copied with the most pleasing sensations. Give yonr- 
self up to pleasure,— throw the reins on the neck of 
every indulgence without apprehension ; for the gods are 
merciful who have given us natural appetites and pas« 
sions.” The subsequent arguments to a life of plea- 
sure are of a similar character with those urged in other 
countries to stifle the voice of conscience and to tempt 
the young and inexperienced, with the addition how- 
ever of one pecnliar to Hindooism. The evil genius of 
the youth adds, that the gratification of the passions 
cannot be sinful, else the gods would not have peoplo4 
heaven with courtezans. 

** My third advice is, that on Sundays, yon go to yonc 
garden houses; and ^ there amns^ouAelf with aDgUng, 
or in getting up an^uaateiir comedy ."—Simday is thi^ 
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great day for recreation and private basiness, throngh- 
ont Bengal, with ali those who are in any modb ooa- 
nected with Earopeans.” 

.^The flatterer proceeds to describe ** a half Baboo*’ Cthe 
English adjective is ased,) and a whole Baboo. The 
difierence consisis only in the degree of licentious en- 
joyment.^ Dismiss all your preceptors, yon are already 
sufficiently learned. Tou need not apply to any men- 
tal pursuit. AVhy should you mar pleasure by applica- 
tion to business ? liy father retained a host of instmo* 
tors for me, but 1 speedily relinquished their society, 
and 1 swear 1 cannot write my own name. Tbo learned 
can enjoy no pleasure ; tfiey spend their time in a circle 
of fruitless austeritie8,'’and what advantage is the result t 
No man has therdby acquired four hands. As to oue 
who closes his eyes, all external objects are the same ; 
so when we come to close our eyes in death, every 
thing vrill be the same ; of what avail will be these hous- 
es, this furniture, or any thing else, when one is stretch- 
ed out as a corpse ? Tour friends will then dismiss you 
out of the world with only two rags on. Consider this 
world therefore as the mart of pleasure, and regard no- 
thing as sure bnt the indnlgence of your appetites ; 
fur after death your compantons will say, 'He was 
a flue fellow.’ (^But bow is wealth to bo obtained with- 
out learning?’ said the yoong Baboo. ' The pander 
replied, * Those who laid in a stock of learning and 
wealth in the last birth, enjoy those advantages in 
the present life. They cannot be acquired de novo in 
silt- birth. Many who have great learning, possess no 
wealth, while many who never smelled the lamp of 
lenming, are rich. Sntdi n brahmtm totally ignorant 
eC letters " became the ceok in sn«^ a great family,” (a 
teravalmost ^ntmfAOiia jo comou^ poiUnoe^ with tbo 
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violator of female Tirtae") he -then rose to be an agents 
hattoface acqaired large property, and is enjoying hap- 
piness. 7 Ui<i brothers acqaired much learning, bat are 
wandering ahout in difterent parts of the country in 
great indigence, seeking for a livelihood. The baboo 
recoUecting that his father’s progress in life corroborated 
these remarks, said, * yon are right, friend ; from this 
time forward I renounco-all study and give myself op 
topleasnre.* 

The last two Chapters of the work detail the licenti- 
ioos progress and eventual fall of the yonng baboo. They 
describe how the flatterer contrived to intoxicate him 
wUh pleasure, and to plunge him into debt— liow he was 
'Conatraidod to pawn hU wire*s''jewe1s and to dispose 
t>f the articles of luxury ho had purc’hased at less than 
half tbeir TaIue>-how his creditors pressed on him, and 
finally lodged him in the great jail — how his father re- 
leased him by sacrificing a great portion of his fortune 
-~bow the once'famed baboo, on hia liberation from the 
house of bondage, courted tlio society of hia former as8C« 
■oiates and was repulsed — how he sunk into contempt 
—and how bitterly he lamented his former coarse, which 
:l«unentaUoa is given in the last page quite in doggrel 
■rliymo. In all this however, there is nothing peculiarly 
4)haracteriatic of the habits and manners of the natives. 
It is the simple progress of a rake, another versioa of 
Slogarih’a vivid representation. It is snch a course as 
ds exhibited in all countries where money is plentiful, 
■and the restraints of conscience or of society, lax. -Ic 
^ould not therefore have answered our purpose -to 
wwell tiiis article by translating them. We thcrefoi^ 
ittamiaa the work,’wnd intreat the leaden’ indulgeacc for 
jlivery few desnltoi^ remaps sof^^ted by iU ^ nu w ii 
«nd the view of nat^TO McietfL wUeWt pctsefitii 
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The aatfaor has pradently - concealed his name;, and 
c^tenaibiy limited the application of bis remndu to^ 
families who have recently obtained wealth through 
channaJs far from respectable. But they will bear n 
more cuctensive application. < The domestic scenes he 
has described, as far as they relate to the vicious edu- 
cation of (he Baboo% ace equally true of families over 
vrhose origin time has began to draw the veil* The. 
sons are not in geuered better educated in India because 
the family is mure ancient; the tutors may indeed be- 
more respectable, but the process of education is, 
equally iuefiicieut. 

Calcutta is, in every point of view, a new city ; almost 
as much so with regard to its native gentry, as to its 
£uropean populahoa.^he great native families who con- 
tribute to its splendor, are of very recent origin,^ We 
scarcely tiiink ten families could be named in Calcutta 
who possessed wealth before tbe rise of the £ugli»h 
power. Its viul opulence is tbe grow tb of a little mure 
than half u century. '^It has been uccuniulated undpr 
our sovereignty, chiefly in oar service, entiroljr through 
our protection. The wealth possessed by |he nuiives 
in Calcutta, is immense. The Bothscinlds and dip 
Barings of India, are not to bo iouod in the circle of 
Buropean banking houses, but among tbe .natives. 
Withering bus been the eflect of our sway in India—: 
so grinding oiir oppression, that while the fortunes gcr 
qnired by tbe natives out-number these gained by £07 
topeans as five to one. the balance of wealth resideg with 
the conqaeced, not with the conquerors. But the great 
hotives of Calcutta not only regulate the money mmket^ 
they possess immense estates in the conutry* '*1[>ar> 
Irq; the prog^ss of our goverumeat,ytbe fluids, more paf^ 

ticulaily in BeogaV changed hands almost as exc 
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iMieWely ftsthey did after tbe Norman conquest in Eng- 
land.'^'^at thie change has been prodoced withoat any 
decree of political forfeitare, simply by the introdaction 
of system and regalarity in the collection of the rove- 
nnes, and tbe exclosion as far as practicable of bribery 
and oormption. The more ancient families, anwilling to 
reduce' their expenditure within (heir income, and oblig- 
ed to pay their rents periodically, have gradually fal- 
len to decay. Whether the sale of land for the recovery 
of arrears of rerenae be popular nr not, or how far a 
greater degree of lenity wonld have been compatible 
with the collection of ttie revenues, it is not our busi- 
ness here to enquire. It is sufficient for our purpose 
ta notice, that these estates have passed from the pos- 
session of one native to that of another, not from the 
Saxon s tbe Norman. They have been purchased 
chiefly by the new men who have recently risen to 
opulence, either through trade or in tbe service of 
Government, a very great proportion of whom resides 
in Galcntta. 

/This transfer of property from the old to the new 
aristucracy^ however individually distressing, may pro- 
bably prove in the end a national benefit. The new 
gentry by residing in Calcutta are acquiriog more civi. 
Hand habits. Their bouses are better built, and more 
coBunodionsly furnished ; the loop boles have been ex- 
changed for apacions windows— the narrow, low, dreary ^ 
chambers have been supplanted by ample rooms; 
comforts have been multiplied ; a taste for articles of 
foreign growth bas be^^ntrodueed, which assists eom- 
merce, as much as it improves the condition of society, 
The old aristocney, residing in tbe country, apart 
ftom the influence rof European eooietyf wonld havo 
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bees lest snaGeptible of improTooieiit, more aveno tols^ 
noration, and thej might hare remainod for a muc?i long* 
er period burled in antiquated habits. From Calcutta* 
rrhich th rough the great aascmblage of wealthy fami^ 
lies* it become a theatre irf, display, the habits and 
comforts acqnired from the influence of European ex* 
ample, are gradually diffused over the country; for the 
natives in Bengal entertain the same partiality for 
their splendid metropolis, as the Neapolitans for thoins 

Vedere Napolf et pot morire. 

Bat the edncation of yonng men of fortune, even in 
.Calcutta, is deficient in every thing which tends to fona 
a good and great character. Nothing indeed can be more 
wretched. The education of the English gentry in tbo 

days of our feudal barbarism, when learning was con- 
fined to monasteries and to the priesthood, was not more 
lamentable, than that which is bestowed in tbb coun- 
try on the heirs to great estates. .They have no raitable 
instructors. Of priests tiiere is no lack in the family, 
but so far from folfilling those important duties whicli 
devolve on a domestic chaplain and tutor in great 
English families, of tliis employment of their time they 
never dream. In (bo line of spiritual fupclions indeed, 
their aid is ever ready; they clothe, feel, and wor- 
ship the family images, cast nativities, and calculato 
auspicious days ; but tbo more important duty of in-, 
strnctiug and Ibnn'ng the youthful mind, to the best of 
their abilities, woultJ be esteemed a degradation. That 
weighty office is abandooed to some needy hireling, who, 
wiilkiot any kind of qualification, undertakes the employ 
because he is fit for no other. 

In addition to English, and European science, the 
of the rich should be instructed in th|» learned ia^ 
goage^of the countcyr m the sons of the English gentry. 
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•r# iootnicted in the clasaica. They shonld study it fof - 
its licboess, beauty, a^yd unrivalled precision, lor the 
mental exercise and discipline which the study imparts, 
and beoansa it is the parent of the vernacular tongue, 
and the great fountain of philological excellence. But 
It is no part of tho duty of a pundit, to teach Suogskrita 
to ths rich ; the family of bis patron may not be of the 
sacerdotal class ; and thea, all the corses of the Vedas 
which are nutuerons and deep, would be pouted ou their 
heads. The knowledge of Stiugskrita,»apro/^Jon. it is- 
the means of snbsisteuce aud influence, bestowed by tue 
founders of Hiudooism in fee simple ou the hereditary 
priesthood. They are not to impart it but ttLa..brahmua ; 
and they do not impait it but to those who intend to 
live by it. Thus are the sons of Uie rich excluded from 
fdl participation in those literary advantages which in 
India, can be obtained only from the Suugskrita. ^t 
was a fatal error in the Shastroa to place an impassable 
line of demarcation between tbe possessors of learning, 
and tbe possessors of wealth, and to ordain, that though 
the learned might derive wealth from tho rich, the ricU 
should derive uo literary benefit from the Learned. 

While there is no suiuble system of instruction intba 
country, still less discipline is exerted over the sons of 
the rich in the domestic circle to which they are confined. 
There are no public seminaries to wbkh they may be 
sent to imbibe instruction at a distance from the too fond 
caresses of the family. They are not educated amidst 
tbe rivalry of intellect and under the severe disci- 
pline of independent tutors, but ip tbe bosom of their 
own family, in the lap of servants, amidst luxury and 
owe, under the eye of ^copbants, pampered in eve- 
ry indulgence, and forrecied for m» vice. There ia 
liothtiif to awaken ^e poweia of tits aou^ no objeot of 
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laudable emalatten befere them ; and no prospect of fu- 
■tare distinction is opened to their yontlifal vision, bat 
^broQgh a competition with their wealthy neigtiboora la 
'idle and profligate expenditore. 

This vicioas edncation, or rather this absence of 
education, produces the result which might have been 
expected. The number of chose born to property who 
turn out indolent drones, exceeds that in almost eve- 
ry other country. The child who has grown pp with, 
'oat contradiction, spends the years of maturity and in- 
'dependence in a round of dissipation with his ears ever 
'open to the poison of flattery. When to this state of 
total neglect with regard to all mental cultivation and 
dietpline, w'e add the enervating influence ofan eastern 
climate, wo may easily conceive how a rich native sinks 
into luxury and indolence as he advances in ycars.^^Wo 
know it limy be urged (bat the education of the 
sons of the rich is in every country attended with diffi- 
culty; and that even in our own happy land, the eldest 
son is too often inferior to his brothers who are oblig- 
*ed to labor for their support. But if in England, 
-where so admirable a system of public education is in 
-foil operation, where children are separated from the 
endearments of home and sent to a public school in 
which genius is rewarded and the .spirit of exertion 
roused, and where the noblest prospects are over pre- 
sent to tbo eye in the success of those who have won 
their way. to (he summit of society, the heirs to great 
estates are so often found defleienf,— what must bo tbe 
state of society in this country where alt these advan- 
*lages are wanting T 

^ To this general description fliere are some noble ex- 
ceptions. There are instances of ^plication on tbe park 
"Of sons vdkom thdr ftUher*8 wealUv^has enriclied. XlierD 
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are also instances of parents anxtoas to leave their 
sons as rich iu knowledge as in worldly possessions. 
The number of iliese latter is greatly on the increase, 
and, is mnch encouraged by the intercourse of intelli* 
gent Buropeans with wealthy natives. The institutions 
which have been recently formed in Calcutta foreda- 
cating tbe sons of the rich, if properly conducted, may 
prove not only nn individual but a national benefit; 
for knowledge, like fashions, has a tendency 'o descend 
from the higher xjircles to the lower. The Hindoo Col- 
lege under able study and snperintendance, may pro- 
duce a rich harvest. The magr||ficent College now erect- 
ing in one of iho new squares ofCalcrttaat tlie expense 
of Govcrniiicnt, while it affords h fresh proof of British 
solicitude for the welfare of India, dop*s the highest cre- 
dit to its projectors. It was a noble idea, to associate 
wiili the iiuprovcnicut of the capital of British India 
an Tn>«tilutioD, which if duly expanded by the admission 
of'Buropciin science, islikelv to prove a permanentbless- 
ing to the metropolis of the country. Institutions of this 
description while they form tho most splendid and dura- 
ble tropiiics of our .<«ovcrejgnty, will tell to future ages 
that the country had been in the pos.sessiun of a people, 
whose claim to superior civilization was incontestibly 
proved by their anxiety to extend its benefits to others. 
If through theso and similar institutions, we should 
succeed in raising the tone of society, and' transform 
the patrons of indolence and laxurr, itd#*|>etrons of 
science and literature, we shall have conferted on In- 
dia a boon worthy of a great and maguanimous nation ; 
we shall have infused into native society those elements 
of improvement which w ill survive the vicissitudes of 
political power. 






